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{That meagreness of information relative 
to the conquered, which, till lately, dis- 
graced the modern conquerors of Hin- 
doostan, is, by the labours of Mr. 
Forses, Dr. Sicmiian, Messrs, Da- 
NIELL, Mrs. GRAHAM, CApTatn WIL- 
LIAMSON, and Lorp VALENTIA, no 
longer a subject of just reproach. The 
former of these writers, in the TRULY 
6PLENDID work before us, has conferred 
an acceptable favour on all lovers of li- 
terature, and has produced a book which 
will long stand unrivaled in elegance, 
in entertainment, and in the fulness of 
its information, in all the libraries in 
Enrope. Our extracts from it are Cco- 
pious, and highly interesting; yet it Is 
due to the intelligent and benevolent 
author, to say that they afford but a 
slender notion.of the rare gratification 
atforded by the perusal of the original. 
The parts of India too, in which 
Mr. Forses resided during nineteen 
years of his life, are those which have 
been the least visited or deseribed by 
other Europeans; while, at the same 
time, his opportunities were so excellent, 
and his observations so protracted, that 
he has left little of novelty to be disco- 
vered by future travellers, and nothing 
more to desire on the part of inquisi- 
tive readers. | 





THE AUTHOR’s MEMORIAL TO TIE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
] LEFT England before 1 had attained 
my sixteeuth year; with a little 
knowledge of drawing, and an ardeut de- 
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sire to explore foreign countries, I tra- 
velled and resided upwards of nineteen 
years in different parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America; endeavouring to invest 
gate the manners and customs of the ine 
habitants, to study the natural history, 
and to delineate the principal places and 
picturesque scenery in the various ree 
gions which I visited: to these | added 
the costume of the natives, and coloured 
drawings of the beasts, birds, fishes, in- 
Sects, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, pros 
duced in sucly infinite variety in those 
climates. During that time, I resided 
some” years amongst the Brahmins ia 
Hindostan, at a distance from the Eu- 
ropean settlements, where I bad an op. 
portunity of observing the modes of life, 
and the peculiar tenets, of that singular 
people. 

‘Twenty years are now elapsed since I 
returned from thence to my native coun- 
try: never having seen the continent of 
Europe, [ left England a few years ago, 
in order to view the classical scenes in 
Italy, the romantic regions of Switzer- 
land, and the varied kingdoms of Ger- 
many; the late war prevented me from 
entering France at that period. 

In April 1803, when neace waved her 
olive over the contending nations of Kau- 
rope, I accompanied my wife and daughs 
ter to Holland; and from thence, igno- 
rant of the renewal of hostilities, orrived 
at Paris the day after the English were 
made prisoners. I was compelled to 


‘share the same fate, aud am now with 


my family at Verdun, 
My drawings, and the letters which 
were written during those travels, oc- 
cupy fifty-two thousand pages, contained 
in a hundred and Alty folio volumes, the 
work of my own hands: these obtained 
ie the honour of being elected a member 
of the Roval and Antiquarian Societies 
of London. My friends insisted upon 
my Publishing them; and, previous to 
leaving England, I had devoted some 
time to a selection of the most interest 
ing party, whch I was preparing for the 
press. In that stare they now await my 
return, when L hope to complete the un- 


dertaking. 
4E LIBERALITY 
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LIBERALITY OF THE FRENCH GOVERN} 
MENT, 

Copy of a Letter from General Wirion. 

Verdun, le 29 Prairial, An 12. 

“ Commandement Supérieur de la place 

de Verdun. Exécution de Parrété du 

gouvernement, du ler Frimaire, An 

12. L’Inspecteur de la Gendarmerie, 

Commandant Superieur 4 Verdun, 

& Monsieur Gouthot, Chef de ta Se 

division du Ministre de la Guerre.” 

** MONSIEUR, 

« J'ai l'honneur de vous addresser Mr, 
James Forbes, savant Anglois, qui a ob- 
tenu ba sa Majesté impériale lautorisa- 
tion de retourner dans sa patrie. Il a 
choisi le port de Morlaix pour son em- 
barquement, Je vous prie de vouloir 
bien faire expédier, le plus promptement 
possible, les ordres nécéssaires pour qu'il 
n’éprouve aucun obstacle; et sil en est 
besoin, veuillezle recommander aux mie 
nistre de la marine. Mr. James Pies 
vovage avec son €pouse et sa fille; il 
sest acquis lestime générale pendant 
son séjour a Verdun, et c’est ace titre 
que je le recommande a votre obligeance. 
En passant & Paris, Mr. Forbes, a ’in- 
tention de remercier les membres de 
Plustitut, par quila été recommandé a 
sa majesté impériale. Les sciences, les 
arts, la peinture, la botanique, forment 
toutes les occupations de cet estimable 
etranger. I] vous sera conduit par mon 
aid-du-camp Ricard, 

“ J'ai 'bonneur de vous salver avec 
consideration, Winton.” 


THE BRAZILS, 

If 1 was pleased with St. Jago, Thad 
much greater reason to be delighted 
with the Brazls: the grandeur of the 
mountains, the fertility of the vailies, 
the mildness of the climate, and the ge. 
neral beauty of animal and vegetable na- 
ture, render this part of South Ameriea 
Very interesting: the varicty of trees and 
plants, the profusion of fruits and flowers, 
and the driliiaucy of the birds and insects, 
afforded an ample scope for my easiest 
attempts in natural history. One lovely 
vailey, over which the aqueduct passes 
which supplies the city of St. Sebastian 
with water, was iny favourite place of 
resort; andT seldom passed a day with. 
Out Visiting this sweet retreat; there the 
rose and myrtle mingled their fragrance 
with the clustering blossoms of the citron 
end orange trees, bending, at the same 


time, under the weight of their guiden 
produce, 
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“ For here great Spring 
Greens = the year, and fruits and blossoms 
lush, 


In social sweetness,on the self-same hough” 
Mitton, 

Thousands of nature’s choristers, are 
rayed in all the brilliancy of tropical plus 
mage, enlivened these extensive oranue 
groves; and the humming bird, the small. 
est and most lovely of the feathered race, 
buzzed like the bee, while sipping the 
vectarious dew froin the blossoms and 
flowers. Nothing can exceed the de. 
licacy of these little beauties ; especially 
of that, which, from its minuteness, is 
called the fly-bird ; its bill and legs are’ 
not thicker than a pin 3 its head, tufted 
with glassy Jet, varies with every motion 
into shades of green and purple; the 
Lreast is of a bright flame colour; every 
feather, when viewed through a micros. 
cope, appears as if fringed with silver, 
and spotted with gold. 

The serpents in this part of South 
America are large and noxious, but often 
beautifully coloured ; the town and coune 
try are infested with lizards, scorpions, 
centipedes, and troublesome insects of 
various kinds, The wild animals genes 
rally keep upon the mountains, and leave 
the vallies to the cows, sheep, and goats, 
which were introduced into these colo- 
nies by the Portuguese. 


SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

Tn those seas we encountered violent 
tempests; and, for weeks together, pas 
sed throygh such foaming mountains, as 
bafile all description: indeed itis diffe 
cult for a person unaccustomed to such 
scenes, to form any idea of this immense 
body of water wher agitated by a storm. 
In those southern latitudes we saw abun- 
dance of winies, grampuses, swordfish, 
and porpoises; with flocks of albatrosses, 
and other aquatic birds, usually met with 
in slurmy seas: in the milder climates, 
the ocean was enlivened by shoals of 
albicores, bonitos, dolphins, sharks, and 
flying-fish ; which amused the passing 
hour, furnished variety at table, and al- 
furded me an opportunity of delineating 
their different characters: the remora, 
or sucking-fish, which adheres t the 
body of the shark; the azure pilot-fish, 
which conducts him to his preys hut 1s 
never devoured himself ; and the flying- 
fish, which, by means of 1ts long a 
wings its way through another erg 
and escapes its direful jaws, are ®” 


rious and beautiful; but the pee 
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colouring of a dying dolphin, surpasses 

every effort of the pencil. 
COCOA-NUT TREE, 

Of all the gifts which Providence has 
bestowed on the oriental world, the co- 
coa-nut tree most deserves our notice: 
in this single production of nature, what 
blessings are conveyed to man! It 
grows in a stately column, from thirty to 
fifty feet in height, crowned by a vers 
dant capital of waving branches, covered 
with long spiral leaves; under this foliage, 
bunches of blossoms, clusters of ercen 
fruit, and others arrived at maturity, ape 
pear ia mingled beauty, The trunk, 
though porous, furnishes beams and raf. 
ters tor our habitations; and the leaves, 
when platted together, make an excellent 
thatch, and common umbrellas, coarse 
mats for the floor, and brooms; while 
their finest fibres are woven into very 
beautiful mats for the rich. The cover. 
ing of the young fruit is extremely cu- 
rious, resembling a piece of thick cloth, 


in a conical form, close and firm as if 


it came from the loom; it expands after 
the fruit has burst through us inclosure, 
and then appears of a coarser texture, 
The nuts contain a delicious milk, aud 
a kernelsweet as the alinond: this, when 
dried, affords abundance of oil; and 
when that is expressed, the remains feed 
cattle and poultry, and make a good ma. 
nure. The shell of the nut furnishes 
cups, ladles, ond other domestic utensils, 
while the husk which encloses it is of the 
utmost importance: it is manufactured 
into ropes, and cordage of every kind, 
jrom the smallest twine to the largest 
cabie, “which are far more durable than 
those of hemp. In the Nicobar islands, 
the natives build their vessels, make the 
sails and cordage, supply them with pro 
visions and necessaries, and provide a 
cargo of arrack, vinegar, om, jaggree-or 
coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, Coir, cordage, 
black paint, and several inferior articles, 
for foreign markets, entirely from this 
tree, 

Many of the trees are not permitted 
to bear fruit; bat the embryo bud, fram 
which the blossoms and nuts would 
Spring, is tied up to prevent its expan- 
sion; and a small incision being then 
made at the end, there oozes in gentle 
drops a cool pleasant liquor, called Tarce, 
or Toddy; the palm-wine of the poets. 
This, when first drawn, is cooling and salue 
tary; but when fermented and distilled, 
produces an intoxicating spirit, Thus a 
plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields the 
proprietor a cousiderable profit, and ge- 


neraily forms part of the government 
revenue, 

The cocoa-nul tree delights in a flat 
sandy soil, near the sea, and must be 
frequently watered; while the palmyras, 
or brab trees, xrow on hills, and rocky 
mountains. These also abound on our 
Small island, as well as the date-tree; 
but the frujt of the latter seldom attains 
perfection. ‘These trees are of the same 
genus, though differing according to their 
respective classes; they all produce the 
palm wine, and are generally included 
under the name of Palms, or Palmetos. 

THE BANIAN TREE. 

The Banian, or Burr tree (Ficus [ndi- 
ca, Lin.) is equally deserving our atten- 
tion; from being one of the most curious 
and beautiful of nature’s producuans in 
that gemal climate, where she sperts 
with the grcatest profusion and variety. 
Each tree is in itself a grove, and some 
of them are of an amazing size; as they 
are continually mereasing, and, contrary 
to most other animal and vegetable pros 
ductions, seem to be exempted trom de. 
cay: for every branch from the maia 
body throws out its own roots, at first 
lismall tender fibres, several yards from 
the ground, which coidtinually grow 
thicker; untl, bya gradual descent, they 
reach its surface; where striking in, they 
Increase to a large trunk, and become a 
parent tree, throwing out new branches 
from the top. These in me suspend 
their roots, and, receiving nourishment 
from the earth, swell into tranks, and 
shoot forth other branches; thus conti- 
nuing in astate of progression so long as 
the first parentot them ail supples her 
sustenance. 

A banian tree, with many trunks, 
forms the most beautiful walks, vistas, 
and cool recesses, that can be mnagmed, 
The leaves are large, soft, aud of a lively 
vreen; the fruit isa simall fig, when ripe 
of a bright scarlet; aiturding sustenance 
to monkcys, squirrels, peacocks, and 
birds of various kinds, which dwell among 
the branches. 

The Lindoos are peculiarly fond of 
this tree; they consider its long duration, 
its Out-stretchbing arms, and over-sha- 
dowing beneficence, as emblems of the 
Deity, and almost pay it divine honours, 
The B: alimins, who thus “ fuda fane in 
every sacred erove,” spe nd much of their 
time iv religious solitude under the shade 
of the banian-tree; they plant it near the 
dewals, or blinduo temples, impropery 
called Pagedas; and im those villages 
where there is no structure for public 

4E2 Worslip, 
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worship, they place an image under one 
of these trees, and there perform a morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice. 

These are tiie trees under whicha sect 
of naked philosophers, called Gymuoso- 
phists, assembled in Arrian’s days; and 
this historian of ancient Greece gives us 
a true picture of the modern Hindoos; 
¢¢ Tn winter the Gymnosophists enroy 
the benefit of the sun’s rays in the open 
air; and in summer, when the heat be- 
comes excessive, they pass their tine in 
covul and moist places, under large trees ; 
which, according to the accounts of 
Nearchus, cover a circumference of five 
acres, andbextend their branches so far, 
that ten thousand men may easily find 
shelter under them.” 

There are none of this magnitude at 
Bombay ; but on the banks of the Nar- 
budda I have spent many delightiul days 
with large parties, on rural excursions, 
under a tree, supposed by some persons 
to be that described by Nearchus, and 
certainly not at all inferior to it. High 
floods live, at various times, swept 
away a considerable part of this extraor- 
dinary tree; but what scll remains is 
near two thousand feet in circumference, 
measured round the principal stems; the 
over-hanging branches, not yet struck 
down, cover a much larger space ; and 
under it grow a number of custard-ap- 
ple, and ocher fruit trees. The large 
trunks of this single tree amount to three 
hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones 
exceed three thousand: each of these is 
constantly sending forth branches and 
hanging roots, to form other trunks, and 
become the parents of a future progeny, 

This magnificent pavilion alfords a 
shelter to all travellers, particularly the 
seligious tribes of Hindoos ; and is gene- 
rally filled with a variety of birds, snakes, 
and moukeys: the latter have ofteu di- 
verted me with their antic tricks; espe. 
cially in their parental aifection to their 
young offspring; by teaching them to 
select their food, to exert themselves, in 
Juinping from bough to bough, and then 
20 taking more extensive leaps from tree 
to tree; encouraging them by caresses 
when tiorous, and menacing, and even 
beating them, when refractory, 
BAREARITY OF MAN, AND TENDERNESS 

IN A MONKEY. 

One of my friends killed a female mons 
key, and carried it to his tent; which 
was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of 
the tribe, who made a great noise, and 
in a menacing posture advanced towards 
it: on presenting his fowling-piece, they 
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retreated, and appeared irresolute, but 
one, which, from his age and station in 
the van, seemed the head of the troop, 
stood his ground, chattering and mena. 
cing in a furious manner; nor could an 

efforts less cruel than firing drive him of 
he at length approached the tent door, 
and when finding his threatenings were 
of no avai', he began a lamentable moane 
ing, and by every token of grief and 
supplication, seemed to beg the body of 
the deceased: on this it was given to 
him: with tender sorrow he took it up 
in his arms, embraced it with conjugal 
affecuon, and carried it off with a sort 
of triumph to his expecting comrades, 
The artless behaviour of this poor ani- 
mal wrought so powerfully on the sportss 
men, that they resolved never more to 
level a gun at one of the monkey race, 

INDIAN SEASONS. 

During the rainy season, and for a few 
weeks afterwards, the country in Hin- 
dostau is delightful; nothing can exceed 
its verdure, and general beauty; but 
the tervour of a tropical sun soon clothes 
the earth with a russet hue, which con- 
tinucs until the annual fall of rain; in 
that long interval of eight months nota 
single shower falls; and the nightly 
dews, though copious, are insofficient 
to preserve the grass: yet most of the 
trees, as in other tropical climates, are 
ever-greeus. bat 

Tu the temperate climes of Europe, itis 
difficult to conceive the furce and beauty of 
the eastern language respecting fertilizing 
streams and refreshing showers, it Is not 
so with the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
who look forward with eager expectation 
to the setting in of the rainy season; 
when cultivation commences, the seed 
is sown, and a joyful harvest anticipa‘ed. 
Should these periodical rains be withheld, 
when the heavens are ‘ as brass, and 
the earth as iron,” the consequences 
would be fatal. Famine and pestilence, 
with all their dire attendants, stalk 
through the land, and spread destruction 
and despair on every sidé: as those can 
testify who beheld the dreadful scenes at 
Bengal in the year 1770; and others, 
who have witnessed the sad effects of a 
fa:lure of the crops in different parts . 
Hindostan, where thousands are carried 
off by famine ; and, from being deprived 
of sepulture or cremation, the atmo- 
sphere is rendered pestilential. ; 

What renders the privation of rain at 
the expected season more dreadful on 
the continent, is the effect of the hot 
winds which then generally ae 
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ially at a distance from the sea: they — 


are very little known at Bombay: in the 
northern provinces of Hindostan, and in 
the Carnatic, they are felt more or less 
inthe best constructed houses; but are 
nost distressing to travellers from milder 
climates, when passing through a country 
where no caravansera, tent, or friendly 
banian-tree, afford a shelter; the great- 
est alleviation isa house with thick wails, 
to resist the heat, and every door and 
window shut to exclude the air; or if 
open, to have screens of matted grass 
hanging before them, kept constantly 
watered, When these winds prevail, 
furniture of wood, g!ass, porcelaine, and 
metal, exposed to their blasts, although 
perfectly shaded from the sun, are as hot 
as if they had been placed before a fierce 
fire; at the same tine, water in guglets 
from Persia, and jars of porous earth, 
hung up in the current of wind, is refresh- 
ingly cold; and wine, beer, and other 
liquors, in a cotton wrapper, Constautly 
wetted, exposed in the same manner, a 
short time before they are brought to 
table, are like iced wines in Europe, 

As aconirast to the vivlence of the 
monsoon, and the unpleasant effects of 
the hot winds, there is sometimes a vo- 
luptuousness in> the climate of India, a 
sulluess in nature, an indescribable soft. 
ness, which soothes the mind, and gives 
itup to the most delightlul sensations : 
independent of the effects of opium, 
chaupoing, and other luxuries, so 
much indulged in by the oriental sen- 
Sualist ! 

SERPENTS. 

Among the serpents of India the 
cobra minelle is the smallest, and most 
dangerous; the bite occasions a speedy 
ami painful death. They are of a brown 
colour, speckled with black and white, 


though at a distance noj easily distin-_ 


guished from the ground on which they 
move; and happy would it be if they 
confined themselves to it; but ihey enter 
the houses, and creep upon the beds and 
chairs; Lonce found four, and at another 
tune five, in my chamber up stairs, 

The cobra de capello, or hooded-snake 
(coluber naja), called by the Lodians the 
naag, or nagao, is a large and heautitul 
serpent; but one of the most venomous 
of ail the coluber class; its bite gene- 
rally proves mortal in less than an hour. 
itis called the hooded-snake, from having 
a curious hood near the head, which 1¢ 
contracts or enlarges at pleasure; the 
centre of this hood is marked in black 
and white like a pair of spectacles, from 
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whence it is also named the spectacle. 
snake, 

Ot this genus are the dancing-snakes, 
which are carried in baskets throughout 
Hindostan, and procure a maintenance 
for a set of people, who play a few 
simple notes on the flute, with which 
the snakes seem much delighted, and 
keep time by a graceful motion of the 
head; erecting about half their length 
trom the ground, and foliowing the music 
with gentle curves, hke the undulating 
lives of a swan’s neck. It is a weil 
attested fact, that when a house is ine 
fested with these snakes, and some 
others of the coluber genus, which 
destroy poultry and small domestic ani- 
mals, as also by the larger serpents of 
the boa tribe, the musicians aie sent fors 
who, by playing on a flagelet, find out 
their biding-places, and charm them to 
destruction: fer no sooner do the snakes 
hear the music, than they come softly 
from their retreat, and are easily taken, 
I imagine these musical snakes were 
known im Palestine, from the Psalmist 
comparing the ungodly to the deaf adder, 
which stoppeth ber ears, and refuseth 
to hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely. 

When the music ceases the snakes 
appear motionless; but if not imme. 
diately covered up in the basket, the 
spectators are liable to fatal accidents. 
Among my drawings is that of a cobra 
de capello, which danced for an hour on 
the table while [ painted it; during 
which I frequently handled it, to observe 
the beauty of the spots, and especially 
the spectacles on the hood, not doubting 
but that its venomous fangs had been 
previously extracted. But the next 
morning my upper servant, whe was a 
zealous Mussulinan, came to me in great 
haste, and desired [ would instantly 
retire, and praise the Almighty for my 
good fortune: not understanding his 
meaning, I told him that I had aiready 
performed my devotions, and had not so 
many stated prayers as the followers of 
his prophet. Mahomed then informed 
me, that while purchasing some fruit in 
the bazar, he observed the man who had 
been with me on the preceding evening, 
entertaining the country people with 
his dancing snakes; they, according to 
their usual custom, sat on the ground 
around him; when, either from the music 
stopping too suddenly, or trom some 
other cause irritating the vicious reptile 
which I had so often handled, it darted 
at the throat of a young woman, and 

inflicted 
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inflicted a wound of which she died in 
about half an bour. Mahomed once 
more repeated his advice for praise and 
thanksgiving to Alla, and recorded me in 
his calendar as a lucky man. 

Dr. Russell, in his valuable treatise on 
Indian serpents, has distinguished be- 
tween the venomous and the harmless 
species, in the three genera of bua, 
coluber, and, anguis: he has given an 
accurate description, and coloured en- 
gvavings of forty-three of the most com- 
mon serpents in Hindostan ; experiments 
on the elfects of their bite, and the se. 
veral remedies applied; with observations 
ov the apparatus provided by nature, for 
preparing and imsulling their poison: he 
mentions, that a quantity of warm Ma- 
deira wine taken internally, with an 
outward application of eau-de-luce on 
the punctures, was generally successful 
yn curing the bite of the most venomous 
species: and that the medicine called 
the Tanjore-pill seemed to be equally 
efficacious, Dr. Russell further observes, 
that “ of forty-three serpents examined 
and described by hin, seven only were 
found with poisonous organs: and upon 
comparing the effects of the poison of 
five oriental serpents on brute animals, 
with those produced by the poison of 
the rattle-nake, and the European viper, 
it may ju general be remarked that they 
all produce morbid symptoms nearly 
similar ; however much they may differ 
in the degree of their deleterious power, 
or in the rapidity of its operation. The 
bite of a rattle-snake in England, killed 
a dog in two minutes; the bite of the 
most pernicious snake in India was never 
observed to kill a dog in less than twenty- 
seven minutes.” 

LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY.* 

I am surprized that commentators on 
the Scriptures have perplexed themselves 
about the food of Jolin the Baptist in 
the wilderness ; which we are informed 
consisted of locusts and wild honey; and 
for which the cassia-fistula, or locust- 
tree, and many other substitutes have 
been mentioned: but it is well known 
that locusts are an article of food in 
Persia and Arabia, at the present day ; 
they are fried until their wings and legs 
full off, and in that state are sold in the 
markets, and eaten with rice and dates, 
sometimes Favoured with salt and spides; 





* Throughout his valuable work Mr. 
Forbes takes occasion to illustrate many 
passages of Scripture by references to 
enental manners, 


and the wild honey is found in the clefy 
of the rocks in Judea, as abundantly ag 
in the caves of Lindostan. 

THE DOTTLE-NESTED SPARROW, 

The baya, or bottle-nested sparrow, js 
remarkable for sts pendent nest, brilliant 
plumage, and uncominon sagacity, These 
birds are found in most parts of Hin. 
dostan; in shape they resemble the 
sparrow, as also in the brown feathers 
of the back and wings; the head and 
breast are of a bright yellow, and in the 
rays of a tropical sun have a splendid 
appearance, when flying by thousands 
in the same grove ; they make a chirping 
neise, but have no song: they associate 
in large communities; and cover exten 
sive clumps of palmyras, acacias, and 
date trees, with their nests. These are 
formed in a very ingenious manner, by 
long grass woven together in the shape 
of a bottle, with the neck hanging down- 
wards, and suspended by the other end 
to the extremity of a flexible branch, 
the more effectually to secure the eggs 
and young brood from serpents, monkeys, 
squirrels, and birds of prey. These 
nests contain several apartments, appro= 
priated to different purposes: in one the 
hen performs the otiice of incubation ; 
another, consisting of a littie thatched 
roof, and covering a perch, without a 
bottom, is occupied by the male, whi, 
with his chirping note, cheers the female 
during her maternal duties. The Hin 
doos are very fond of these birds, for 
their docility and sagacity: when young, 
they teach them to fetch and casry ; and, 
at the time the young women resort to 
the public fountains, their lovers mstruct 
the baya to pluck the tica, or golcen 
ornament, from the forehead of their 
favourite, and bring it to their expecting 
master. 

THE HINDOO RELIGION. 

The Hindoo religion admits of no 
proselytes; and is therefore a principal 
means of preserving the castes pure a! 
distinct: neither have the Mahomedan 
conquests and gppressions, or the i 
tercourse of Europeans with the Hin- 
doos, been able to subvert a system @ 
theology and jurisprudence, founded = 
a firm basis, and interdicted from al 
change by the most rigid laws. 

This religious and moral system 1S ~ 
doubt of great antiquity; but those 9 
have deeply investigated the ancient 4 

leasing fictions in the Hindoo mytholo 
pleasing | na 
gy, which bears a great resemblance 
that of the Greeks, and may perhaps : 
traced to the same origin, are of eae 
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that the religious and civil laws of the 
Ilindoos, called the Institutes of Menu, 
were compiled about eight hundred and 
eighty years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour; that the Vedas,or sacred volumes, 
were written three hundred years prior 
to the Institutes; and that preceding 
this period, every thing being handed 
down by oral tradition, the account was 
obscure and fabulous. 

But divested of extraneous matter,there 
appears to be a great degree of purity and 
sublimity in the genuine principles of the 
Hindoo religion, though now obscured by 
superstitious rites and ceremonies, and 
blended with gross idolatry: in their ori- 
ginal simplicity, they teach that there is 
one supreme ruler of the universe; who 
js styled Brahma, or the Great One; 
they inculcate also, that this supreme 
intelligence consists of a triad, or triple 
divinity, expressed by the mystic word 
Om; and distinguished by the names of 
Vishnu, Brabma, and Sheva; or the 
creating, preserving, and destructive 
power of the Almighty. Images of 
these attributes are placed in their 
temples; and worship and sacrifices are 
daily performed before them, and a va. 
riety of other statues, representing the 
different qualities of the Supreme Being: 
so that itis a complete sy-term of poly- 
theism, and the source of a thousand 
fables subversive of truth and simplicity. 

Yet it ever was, and ever must be 
difficult, for either Christians or Maho- 
medans, to convert a Hindoo: for, with 
them theology is so blended with the 
whole moral and civil obligations of life, 
that it enters into every habit, and sanc- 
tions almost every action. 

On withdrawing the veil from the 
sacred volumes of the Hindoos, we see 
Brahma, or the supreme deity, repre- 
sented as absorbed in the contemplation 
of his own essence, but from an impulse 
of divine love, resolving to create other 
beings to partake of his glory, and to be 
happy to all eternity. He spake the 
word, and angels rose into existenee ! 
He commanded, and the host of heaven 
were formed! they were creatéd free ; 
and were made partakers of the divine 
glory, and beatitude, on the easy con- 
dition of praising their creator, and 
acknowledging him. for their supreme 
Lord, Bat aot content with this happy 


state in the celestial regions, some of 
the principal spirits rebelled, and drew 
a number after them; who were all 
doomed to languish in that scene of 


283 


horror, so finely described by our sub- 
lime poets, 

In process of time, at the intercession 
of the faithful angels, the fatal doom of 
these fallen spirits was revoked ; and they 
were released on the conditions of ree 
pentance and amendment, in a state of 
probation, For this purpose a new cre 
ation of worlds took place; and mortal 
bodies were prepared for the apostate 
angels, which they were to animate fora 
certain space; ihere to be subject te 
natural and moral evils; through which 
they were doomed to transmigrate under 
eighty- nine different forms! the last into 
that of man! when their powers and fa- 
culties are enlarged, and a merciful Cree 
ator rests his chief expectations of their 
repentance and restoration to his favour. 
If they then fail, their punishment is re. 
newed, and they are doomed go begin 
again their first state of transmigration. 
In this system we are struck with the 
intermixture of truth with error, and false 
traditions, bearing in many particulars a 
resemblance to the sacred truths of di- 
vine revelation. 

On this hypothesis, it appears that one 
principal reason for the Hindoos regard. 
ing the cow with such religious venera- 
tion, is, that they believe the soul trans- 
migrates into this ani:aal immediately 
preceding its assumption of the human 
form. No Hindoo, even of the lowest 
caste, will kill a cow, or taste its flesh ; 
they will die with perfect resignation, 
rather than violate this tenet; as has 
been frequently experienced on board 
the vessels in the Indian seas, whea all 
the provision except salt beef has been 
expended. But L am not certain respect- 
ing the first principle of the Hindoo’s ve« 
neration fer the cow; since many con. 
jecture the command to have originated 
in the preservation of an animal so use 
ful to mankind: and it is well known, 
that the Egyptians, Phenicians, and 
other ancient nations, have equally vee 
nerated this valuable animal, 

The Lindoos estimate the delinquency 
of these apustate spirits, by the class of 
mortal forms which they are doomed to 
inhabit; thus all voracious and unclean 
animals, whether inhabitants of earthy 
air, or water, as ‘well as men whose lives 
and actions are publicly and atrocious'y 
wicked, are supposed to contain & Ma- 
lignant spirit; on the contrary, (hose 
animals which subsist on vegetables, anc 
do not prey upon each other, are pro- 


nounced favoured of the Almighty. That 
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That every animal form is endued 
with cogitation, memory, apd reflection, 
is one of the established tenets of the 
Brahmins, indeed it must necessarily 
follow, from the supposed metempsy- 
chosis of the apostate spirits through 
these mortal forms: they also believe 
that every distinct species of the animal 
creation have a comprehensive mode of 
communicating their ideas, peculiar to 
themselves; and that the metempsychosis 
of the delinquent spirits extends through 
every organized body, even to the small. 
est insect and reptile. They highly ve- 
nerate the bee, and some species of the 
ant; and conceive the spirits animating 
these forms to be favoured by God, and 
that the intellectual faculties are more 
enlarged under them than in most others. 

The devotion of the Hindoos to the 
Supreme Being, and the inferior deities, 
cousists in a regular attendance at the 
dewals, or tempies, especially at the so- 
femn festivals ; in performing particular 
religious cetemonies in their own houses : 
in prayers, ablutions, fastings, and pe- 
nances ; but especially in oblations,which 
consist chiefly of spices, incense, rice, 
fruits, and flowers; and although they 
have been in former times accused of of- 
fering human sacrifices, it is certain they 
now very rarely shed even the blood of 
ai animal tn their religious services. 

SUPREME BEING. 

Tshall not dwell particularly on the 
religious books of the Hindoos, but it 
would be injustice to omit the following 
sublime description of the Supreme Be- 
mg, from the writings of Governor Hole 
well; who was an early investigator of 
those subjects, before the field of oriental 
literature so laudably engaged the atten- 
tion of the English. 

“God is one! Creator of all that is! 
God is like a perfect sphere, without be- 
ginning, and without end! God rules 
and governs all creation by a general 
providence, resulting from first deier- 
mined and fixed principles. Thou shait 
not make juquiry into the Essence of the 
Eternal One, nor by what laws he go- 
verns. An inquiry into either 1s vain 
and criminal, Itis enough, that day by 
day, and night by wight, thou seest in his 
works, his wisdom, bis power, and his 
mercy :—Benefit thereby !” 

FAKEERS. 

The fakeers, or yoyces, of the Senas- 
see tribe, are a sct of mendicant philosoe 
phers, who travel all over Hindostan, and 
live on the charity of the other castes of 
Uindoos, They are generally entirely 
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naked, most of them robust handsome 
men: they admit proselytes from the 
other tribes, especially youth of bright 
parts, and take great pains to instruct 
them in their mysteries, These Gymno- 
sophists often unite in large armed bo« 
dies, and perform pilgrimages to the sa. 
cred rivers and celebrated temples; but 
they are more like an army marching 
through a province, than an assembly of 
saints in procession to a temple; and 
often lay the countries through which 
they pass under contribution, 

Many yogees, and similar professors, 
are devotees of the strictest order, car. 
rying their superstition and enthusiasm 
far beyond any thing we are acquainted 
with in Europe: even the austerities of 
La Trappe are light in comparison with 
the voluntary penances of these philoe 
scphers; who reside in holes and caves, 
or remain under the banian trees near, 
the temples. ‘They imagine the expiation 
of their own sins, and sometimes those of 
others, consists in the most rigorous pe- 
nances and mortifications, Some of 
them enter into a solemn vow to contis 
neve for life in one unvaried posture; 
others undertake to carry a cumbrous 
load, or drag a heavy chain; some crawl 
on their bands and knees, for years, 
around an extensive empire; and others 
roll their bodies on the earth, from the 
shores of the Indus to the banks of the 
Ganges, and in that humiliating posture, 
collect money to enable them either to 
build a temple, to dig a well, or to atone 
for some particuler sin, Some swing du 
ring their whole life, in this torrid clime, 
before a slow fire ; others suspend them- 
selves, with their heads downwards, for 
a certain time, over the fiercest flames. 

I have scen a man who had made & 
vow to hold up bis arms ina perpendi- 
colar manner above his head, and never 
to suspend them; at length he totally 
lost the power of moving them at all. He 
was one of the Gymuosophists, who wear 
no kind of covering, and seemed more 
hike a wild beast than a man; his arms, 
from having been so long in one posture, 
were become withered, and dried OP > 
while his outstretched fingers, with long 
nails of twenty years growth, gave nee 
the appearance of extraordinary a 
his hair, full of dust, and never om ’ 
hung over him in a savage manner; wire 
except in his erect posture, there ee 
ed nothing human about him. This and 

relly mdostan, 
was travelling throughout Hine oy bod 
being unable to help himself wit , 
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woinen of distinction among contended 
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@ontended for the honour of feeding 
this holy person wherever he appear- 
ed. 


HINDOO WOMEN, 

The Hindoo women, when young, are 
delicate and beautiful ; so far as we can 
reconcile beauty with the olive complex- 
ion, They are finely proportioned, their 
limbs small, their features soft and regu. 
lar, and their eyes black and languishing; 
but the bloom of beauty soon decays, 
and age makes a rapid progress before 
they have seen thirty years: this may be 
accounted for from the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the customs of the country ; as 
they often are mothers at twelve years of 
age, and grandmothers at five and twen- 
ty. Montesquieu justly remarks, ‘that 
women in hot climates are marriageable 
at eight, nine, or ten years of age; there- 
fore in those countries infancy and mar- 
riage generally go together. They are 
old at twenty ; their reason therefure ne- 
ver accompanies thcir beauty: when 
beauty demands the empire, the want of 
reason forbids the claim; when reason is 
obtained, beauty is no more!” And he 
further observes, that ‘*those women 
ought to be in a state of dependence, for 
reason cannot procure in old age that em- 
pire which even youth and beauty could 
not give.” 

No women can be more attentive to 
cleanliness than the Hinduos: they take 
every method to render their persons 
delicate, soft, and attractive: their dress 
is peculiarly becoming; consisting of a 
long piece of silk, or cotton, tied round 
the waist, and hanging in: a graceful 
manner to the feet; it is afterwards 
brought over the body in negligent folds ; 
under this they cover the bosom with a 
short waistcoat of satin, but wear no 
linen. ‘Their long black hair is adorned 
with jewels, and wreaths of flowers: their 
€arsare bored in many places, and loaded 
with pearls: a variety of gold chains, 
Strings of pearl, and precious stones, fail 
from the neck over the bosom; and the 
arms are covered with bracelets, from the 
wrist to the elbow; théy have also gold 
ail silver chains round the ancies, and 
abundance of rings on their fingers and 
toes; among the former 1s frequently @ 
small mirror, I think the richer the 
dress, the less becoming it appears ; and 
a Hindoo woman of distinction always 
seems to be overloaded with finery; 
while the village nymphs, with fewer or- 
naments, but in the same elegant dra- 
pery, are more Captivating; githough 
there are very few women, even of the 

Sontuty Mac, No. 259, 


lowest families, who. have not some 
Jewels at their marriage, 
MARRIAGE. 

The children are married at the dis. 
Cretion of their parents ; the girls at three 
0: four, and the boys at six or eight years 
of age: the nuptials are very expensive ; 
occasioned by au ostentatious parade, 
nocturnal processions, fe asting for several 
days, and presents to the numerous 
guests. The bride afterwards sees her 
husband as a play-fellow, she is taught 
to place her affection on this object, and 
never thinks of any other; until, when 
about eleven years old, she is conducted 
with some ceremony to his house, and 
commences the duties of a wife, and the 
mistress of a family. But should che boy 
die during that interval, the girl must re- 
main a widow for life, have her head 
shaved, be divested of every ornament, 
and perform many menial offices. One 
delicate attention which most of the 
Hindoo women voluntarily pay to their 
husband, is, that when he is absent 
from home for any length of time, they 
seliom wear their jewels, or decorate 
themselves with ornaments; since the 
object they most wished to please is no 
longer in their presence. No widow is 
permitted to marry a second tune; but a 
man may have a succession of wives; 
polygamy is allowed by the Hindoo law, 
though not generally practised, except 
when the first wife proves barren, Every 
Hindoo must marry into his own caste ; 
but among the lower classes at Bombay, 
I have known this ordinance evaded. 
And in several parts of India, especially 
in Mysore and Malabar, the ryots, or cul- 
tivators of the land, take as many wives 
as they canimaintain, as the women there 
are extremely useful in different branches 
of husbandry, and are not expensive te 
their husbands. 

ASTROLOGY. 

The Hindoos are much addicted to 
astrology, and place such implicit faith 
in their Brahmins and soothsayers, that 
they will not make a bargain, enter into 
a contract, nor sulfer a sbip to sail, on a 
day, or an hour, which they pronounce 
unlucky, They have even lucky minutes, 
when important business can only be 
transacted. 

SUPERSTITION. 

The Moguls, Persians, Arabians, and 
the generality of the Asiatics, believe in 
genii, angels, and supernatural agents of 
various denominations, and degrees of 
existence; their histories, tales, and 


romances, abound with such imagery. 
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Some are -the friends and guardians of 
the human race; others, called the evil 
genii, are in a constant state of warfare 
with the benevolent spirits. On this 
account, talismans, amulets, and charms, 
esteemed for their latent virtues, and 
mysterious powers, are worn by the in- 
habitants of India; who believe that 
such cabalistical preparations are effec- 
tual against witcheraft, fascination, and 
all the operations of the malevolent ge- 
nii: they serve also as guards and pro- 
tectors of hidden treasures, which are fre- 
quently buried under the earth, to conceal 
them from the avarice of Asiatic despots. 

ENGLISH CHARACTER IN INDIA, 

T never visited Bengal or Madras, but 
T have been at all the settlements sub- 
ordinate to Bombay, from Ahmed-abad 
to Anjengo; and I can assert, that the 
character of the English in India is au 
honour to their country: in private life, 
they are generous, kind, and hospitable ; 

im their public situations, when cailed 
forth to arduous enterprize, they conduct 
themselves with skill and maynaniinity ; 
and, whether presiding at the helm of 
the political and commercial department, 
or spreading the glory of the British 
arms, with, courage, mederation, and 
clemency, the annals of Hindostan will 
transmit to future ages names dear to 
fame, and deserving the applause of Fue 
rope. As husbands, fathers, masters, 
they cannot easily be excelled; and in 
private friendship, they act with true 
nobility of soul. Friendship, illustrated 
in its more general sense, by wnostenta- 
tious acts of humanity and benevolence, 
shines in India with conspicuous lustre ; 
distress never pleads in vain, and the 
milk of human kindness flows in ample 
streams. How often have the sons and 
caughters of misfortune experienced the 
blessed effects of oriental benevolence! 
how often have the ruined merchant, the 
disconsolate widow, and the helpless 
orphon, been relieved by the delicate 
and silent subscription, amounting in a 
few hours to several thousand pounds, 
without the child of sorrow kuowing its 
benefactors! And here, with all the 
milder virtues belonging to their sex, my 
amiable countrywomen are entitled to 
their full share of applause. This is no 
Julsome panegyric; it is a tribute of 
truih and affection, to those worthy cha- 
racters with whom [ so long associated, 

MOONLIGH?. 
During the bright moonlight evenings 
at Bombay, I indulged myscif in leading 
on the Dat roof of the writers’ apartments 
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at the bunder; where, through the mea 
dium of a cloudless atmosphere, I could 
peruse the smallest edition of Shakes. 
peare without. inconvenience, 
PRIMEVAL MANNERS, 

We sometimes extended our rides for 
several miles into the Mahratta countr ; 
and frequently visited the village of Hare 
rasar, celebrated for the sanctity of its 
temple, the beauty of the women, and 
for having been the residence of the ane 
cestors of the Brahmin family who at 
present govern the Mahratta em pire, 
It is inhabited by a high caste of Brah. 
rains; the women are certainly extremely 
beautiful, characterized by an elegant 
form, antelope eyes, and a fairer coms 
plexion than the lower classes of Hin. 
doos: their jetty locks are richly adorned 
with jewels ; their garment consists of a 
long piece of silk, or muslin, put on in 
graceful folds, falling like the drapery of 
the Grecian statues. 

The simplicity of the patriarchal age 
was realized in the rural occupations of 
the women at Harrasar: the pastoral 
lives of the Mesopotamian damsels, and 
many customs described by Homer, still 
exist in the Brahmin villages of the Con- 
can; there women of the first distinc 
tion, like Rebeka and Rachel, draw 
water at the public wells, terd the cattle 
to pasture, wash their clothes in the 
tanks, and gather the flowers of the nym+ 
phea, for their innocent sacrifice at the 
dewal, and its foliage for plates and 
dishes; which are renewed every meal 
from the lotos, or some other vegetable 
with a large leaf. The young women 
washing on the margin of the lakes, re- 
semble Homer’s picture of Nausicaa, & 
Pheacian princess, washing her brother’s 
nuptial garments. 

THE CHAMELION. ; 

The greatest curiosity is the chamelion 
(lacerta chameleon, Lin.) found in every 
thicket. Ikept one for several weeks, 
of which, as it differed in many respects 
from those described in Arabia, and 
other places, F shail mention a few par- 
ticulars. ‘The chamelion of the Concan, 
including the tail, is about nine inches 
long; the Lody only half that length, ¥a 
rying in circumference, as it 1s more OF 
less inflated; the head, like that of & 
fish, is immoveably fixed to the shoul- 
ders, but every inconvenience 15 Te 
moved by the structure of the eyes, 
which, like spheres rolling on an invisible 
axis, are placed in deep cavities, Pre 
jecting from the head: through a 
perforation in the exterior convexity, ape 
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pears bright pupil, surrounded by a 
yellow iris, which, by the singular form. 
ation and motion of the eye, enables the 
anima! to see what passes before, be- 
hind, or oa either side; and it can give 
one eve all these motions, while the other 
remains perfectly still: a hard rising 
protects these delicate organs; another 
extends from the forehead to the nostrils: 
the mouth is large, and furnished with 
teeth, with a tongue half the length of 
the body, and hollow hike an elephant’s 
trunk; it darts nimbly at flies and other 
insects, which it seems to prefer to the 
aerial food generally supposed to be its 
sustenance. The legs are longer than 
usual in the lacerta genus; on the fore. 
feet are three toes nearest the body, and 
two without; the hinder exactly the re- 
verse; with these claws it clings fast to 
the branches, to which it sometimes en- 
twines itself by the tail, and remains 
suspended: the skin is granulated like 
shagreen, except a range of hard excres- 
cences, or denticulations, on the ridge 
of the back, which are always of the 
same colour as the body; whereas a row 
of similar projections beneath continue 
perfectly white, notwithstanding any me- 
tamorphosis of the animal, 

Tie general colour of the chamelion 
so long in my possession, was a pleasant 
green, spotted with pale blue: from this 
it changed to a bright yellow, dark olive, 
and a dull green; but never appeared to 
such advantage as when irritated, or a 
dog approached it; the body was then 
considerably inflated, and the skin cloud. 
ed like tortoise.shell, in shades of yellow, 
orange, green, aud black. «A black ob- 


ject always caused an almost instantane- 


ous transformation; the room appropri- 
ated for its accommodation was skirted 
by a board painted black, this the cha- 
melion carefully avoided ; but if he ac- 
Cidentally drew near it, or we placed a 
black hat in bis way, he was reduced to 
a hideous skeleton, and from te most 
lively tints became black as jet; on re- 
moving the cause, the effect as suddenly 
ceased; the sable hue was succeeded by 
a brilliant colouring, and the body was 
again inflated. 
FANATICS. 

Not far from these sacred caverns, 
was a spot set apart for swingers, a set 
of very extraordinary Hindoo fanatics, 
to be met with in different parts of the 
country: particular villages are appro- 
priated for this ceremony, where the 
swingers assemble at stated seasons. In 
the centre of an area, surrounded by 


humerous spectators, is erected a 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, on 
which is placed a long horizontal beam, 
with a rope run over a pulley at the 
extremity; to this rope they fix an iroa 
hook, which being drawn through the 
integuments of the devoted swinger, he 
is suspended aloft in the air, amidst the 
acclamations of the multtude; the 
longer he is capable of this painful exer- 
tion, and the more violently be swings 
himself round, the greater the merit; 
trom the flesh giving way, the performer 
sometines falls trom his towering height, 
aud breaks alimb ; ifhe escave that ac. 
cident, from the usual temperance of the 
Hindoos, the wound soon heals: this 
penance is generally voluntary, in per- 
formance of a religious vow, or inflicted 
for the expiation of sins committed, 
either by himself, or some of his fa. 
maly, 
GRINDING CORN, 

At the earliest dawn of morning in all 
the Llindoo towns and villages, the hand- 
mills are at work; when the menials and 
widows grind meal sufhcient for the daily 
consumpuon of the family. There is a 
windmill at Bombay for grinding corn, 
but I do not recollect seeing another mn 
ludia; where the usual method of gnnd- 
ing is with mill-stones, and always per- 
formed by women, who resume their 
task every morning, especially the for- 
lorn Hindoo widows, divested of every 
ornament, and with their heads shaved, 
degraded to almost a state of servitude, 
Very similar must have been tho custona 
in Judea, from the pathetrcal lamenta- 
tion ofthe prophet, alluding to this very 
circumstance: ** Come down, and sit in 
the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon ; 
sit on the ground, O danghier of the 


’ Chaldeans, for thou shalt no more be 


called tender and delicate; take the 
mill-stones, and grind meal; sit thou si- 
lent, and get thee into darkness, O 
daughter of Chaldea, fur thou shalt no 
more he called the lady of the kinge 
doms!” Thus when the Hindoo female, 
who had, perhaps, been the pride and 
ornament of the family, is humbled on 
the death of her husband, 1 Is not sur. 
prising to see her pre fer his funeral pile 
to such a state of degradation; and we 
must cast the mantle of charity over 
the young virgin-wxiow, who infringes 
the celibacy imposed on her by such cruet 
and impolitic laws. 
DESPOTISM. 
In the court of an Asiatic sovereign, 
we look in vain for true magnanimiuy; the 
4F2 nobles 
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nobles approach him with distrust and 
fear, conscious that bis frown deprives 
them of life; nor can they, on so traia 
tenure, enjoy wealth or honours. Vhose 
in the middle walk of life, imstead of 
being subject to one tyrant, ave oppres- 
sed by numerous petty despots, who, 
dead to every feeling of humanity, rule 
them with a rod of iron. The lower 
classes of ryots, or husbandmen, ave not 
in a more enviable situation ; the despouc 
system pervades ali ranks, and whole 
villages emigrate, in the vain hope of 
finding a more equiiable government ; 
they have not indeed much to leave, 
their cottages being generally built of 
mud, and their furniture ouly a few mats 
and earthen pots. They live scantily on 
vegetables, rice, or inferior grain. The 
despotism and avarice of the Indian so- 
Vereigns gencrally prevent their subjects 
from making that display of fortune, 
which wealty and situation authorize in 
other countries; Consequently within 
decayed palaces, ruinous courts, and 
closed gates, in modarn oriental cities, 
itis not uncommon to fiud a house and 
garden fitted up im geod style. 
TEAK WOOD, 

Teak timber 1s wore durable than oak, 
from its oleaginous quality preserving 
the wood, and the iron necessaniv used 
jn naval architecture, for a considerable 
time longer than the British oak, which 
contains a corrosive quality, tending to 
consume the on-work. ITsaw aship at 
Surat which had been built near eighty 
years, and which, from veneration to its 
age and long services, was only employed 
In an annual voyave to the Red Sea, to 
convey the Mahomedan pilgrims to Jud- 
dah, on their way to Mecca; and then 
yeturning with them to Surat, after the 
hodge, or religious ceremonies, were fi- 
mished ; the vessel was oiled, and cover. 
ed up on shore until the following season, 

SURAT. 

The outer walis of the city are seven 
miles in circumference, with twelve 
gates; between cach gate are irregular 
towers, mounted with cannon, and the 
walls are perforated for musketry. The 
inner town is surrounded by a similar 
wall, and an equal number of gates; 
the streets are narrow, the houses gene- 
rally lofty, and crowded with inhabi- 
tants; between the outer and inner 
walls, are many streets and houses, but, 
like most other oriental cities, much of 
that space is occupied by villas, gardens, 
and cultivated land, producing grain, 
fruit, and vegetables. 


The bazars, filled with costly merchanz 
dize, picturesque and interesting groups 
of natives on elephants, camels, horses 
and mules ; strangers from all parts of 
the globe, in their respective costume; 
vessels building on the stocks, others 
navigating the river; together with Turks, 
Persians, and Armenians, on Arabian 
chargers ; the European ladies in splendid 
carriages, the Asiatic females in hack. 
eres, drawn by oxen: and the motley 
appearance of the English and nabob’s 
troops on the fortifications, remind us of 
the following description of Tyre, by the 
prophet EzeKren: 

“OQ thou that art situated at the en. 
try of the sea, which art a merchant of 
the people for many isles! O Tyrus! 
thy builders have perfected thy beauty,” 
&c. &e. 

This is a true picture of oriental com. 
merce im ancient times; and a very ex- 
act description of the port, and bazars of 
Surat, at the present day. 

CARAVANSARY. 

The serai, or principal caravansary, at 
Surat, was much neglected: most of the 
eastern cities contain one at least, for 
the reception of strangers ; smaller places, 
called choultries, are erected by chari- 
table persons, or munificent princes, in 
forests, plains, and deserts, for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. Near them 
is generaily a well, and a cistern for the 
cattle; a brahmin, or fakeer, often re- 
sides there to furnish the pilgrim with 
food, and the few necessaries he may 
stand in need of. In the deserts of Per- 
sia and Arabia, these buildings are inva. 
luable: in those pathless plains, for many 
miles together, not a tree, a bush, nor 
even a blade of grass, is to be seen; all 
is one undolating mass of sand, like 
waves on the trackless ocean, In these 
ruthless wastes, where no rural village, or 
cheerful hamlet; no inn, or house of ree 
freshment, is to be found, how noble is 
the charity, that rears the hospitable 
roof, that plants the shady grove, and 
conducts the refreshing moisture 1nto Fee 
servoirs ! 

BANIAN HOSPITAL. | 

The Banian hospital at Surat is a most 
remarkable institution; it consists of a 
large plot of ground, enclosed with high 
walls ; divided into several courts, oF 
wards, for the accommodation of ant 
mats: in sickness they are attended wit 
the tenderest care, and finda pea 
asylum for the infirmities of age. 
an animal breaks a limb, or is otherwise 
disabled from serving his master, be cas 
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ries him to the hospital ; and, indifferent 
to what nation or caste the owner may 
belong, the patient is never refused ad- 
mittance, If he recovers, he cannot be 
reclaimed, but must remain in the hos- 
pital for life, subject to the duty of draw. 
ing water for those pensioners debilitated 
by age or disease from procuring it for 
themselves, At my visit, the hospital 
contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a 
variety of birds; with an aged tortoise, 
who was known to have been there for 
seventyefive years. The most extraore 
dinary ward was that appropriated to 
rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious ver- 
min: the overseers of the hospital fre- 
quently hire keggars from the streets, 
for a stipulated sum, to pass a night 
among the fleas, lice, and bugs, on the 
express condition of suffering them to 
enjoy their feast without molestation, 
The Banian hospital in Surat has se- 
veral dependent endowments without the 
walls, for such invalids and convalescents 
to whoin pasturage and country air may 
be recommended; and especially for the 
maintenance of the goats purchased from 
slaughter on the anniversary of the Ma- 
homedan festival, when so many of those 
animals are devoted to destruction. The 
doctrine of the metempsychosis is come 
mouly supposed to be the cause of 
founding this singular hospital; I, how- 
cver, conversed with several sensible brah. 
mins on the subject, who rather ascribed 
it {04 MOTIVE OF BENEVOLENCE FOR THE 
ANIMAL CREATION: nor can we do 
otherwise than approve of that part of 
the institution appropriated for the com- 
fort of those valuable creatures who have 
exhausted their strength in the service of 
man, 
- SHAWLS, — —— 
Surat is also a considerable market for 
shawls, one of the most delicate fabrics 
yet brought from the loom: they are not 
indeed manufactured at Surat, nor in any 
of the southern provinces, being chiefly 
the produce of Cachemire, that “ para- 
dise of nations,” where Acber, and many 
of the imperial princes retired from the 
cares of government: encircled by their 
favourite courtiers, and in the bosom of 
their family, they enjoyed in that mild 
climate the picturesque scenery of the 
surrounding mountains, and the rural 
beauties of the delicious valley, watered 
by the celebrated Hydaspes, and re- 
freshed by many other streams from its 
lofty boundaries, The shawls manufac- 
tured in Cachemire, from the delicate 
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silky wool of a goat peculiar to Thibet, 
are an elegant article of luxury, too well 
knewn in Europe, to need a particular 
description : this manufacture is not 
cenfined to Cachemire, but all others are 
deemed of an inferior quality: their prime 
cost is from twenty to five hundred ru- 
pees a shawl, according to the size, tex- 
ture, and pattern: some, perhaps, may 
be more valuable. 
A MOGUL BEAUTY. 

Her age did not exceed fifteen: her 
form was perfect, her features regular, 
and her large antelope eyes of a brilliant 
lustre: although fairer than the generas 
lity of Indian females, neither the rose 
nor the lily adorned her complexion, yet 
the brunette tint sather enriched than 
impaired the softness and delicacy of her 
skin; “grace was in all her steps,” and 
her whole deportment elegant and cour. 
teous. This young beauty excelled in 
personal charms, but was not so superbly 
attired as her friend, whom I hastily 
sketched, as a specimen of a well-dressed 
Mogul. Her drawers, of green satin 
flowered with gold, were seen under a 
chemise of transparent gauze, reaching 
to her slippers, richly embrotdereds a 
vest of pale blue satin, edged with gold, 
sat close to her shape, which an upper 
rohe of striped silver muslin, full and 
flowing, displayed to great advantage: a 
netted veil of crimson silk, flowered with 
silver, feli carelessly over her long braided 
hair, combed smooth, and divided trom 
the forehead, where a cluster of jewels 
was fastened by strings of seed-pearl: her 
ear-rings were large and handsome, that 
in her nose, according to our idea of ore 
nament, less becoming: the Asiatic ladies 
are extremely fond of the nose-jewel, and 
it is mentioned among the Jewish trink- 
ets in the Old Testament; a necklace in 
intermingled rows of pearls and gold co- 
vered her bosom, and several strings of 
large pearls were suspended from an eme 
broidered girdie set with diamonds: 
bracelets of gold and coral reached from 
her wrist to the elbow, golden chains 
encircled her ancles, and all her toes and 
fingers were adorned with valuable rings, 
Like most of the oriental females, of all 
religions, her eyes were tinged by a biack 
circle, formed with the powder of anti-« 
mony; which produces a refreshing cool- 
ness, gives the eye additional lustre, and 
is thought to be a general improvement 
to Asiatic beauty. 

COUNTRY ROUND SURAT. 

The lanes near Surat afford delightful 
rides; the eye wanders over extensive 
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scenes of cultivation, villages, farms, and 
lakes, embellished by the nymphea in 
every pleasing variety: the lakes abound 
with water-fowl; the fields are enlivened 
by partridyes, quails, and green pigeons ; 
aml the mango groves filled with mon- 
keys, squirrels, and peacocks. Parrots, 
larks, doves, amadavads, toohties, and 
bulbuls, enliven the walks; but gay 
plumage generally supersedes melody in 
the Asiatic birds; the amadavads are 
very small, beautifully arrayed in scarlet, 
ycllow, brown, and white; [I have seen 
a hundred together in a cage, but never 
two of them marked alike, and one only 
sings at a time, in alow simpie note, 
The toohtee, a pretty bird, is so called 
from a mouvtonous repetition of its own 
name, like the cuckoo in England. The 
surrounding plains abound with deer, 
antelopes, hares, aud feathered game: 
the eastern hills, wild and woody, are 
infested by tigers, leopards, hyenas, 
wolves, and other ferocious animals, 
whom hunger impels to commit de. 
predations in cultivated tracts near 
the city. 
GOA. 

We anchored in the spacious and 
beautiful harbour of Goa, defended by 
the Alyguarda, and other fortresses, sur- 
rounded by gentle hills and fruitful vales, 
aod embellished by churches, convents, 
and villas, whose white fronts were cons 
trasied with the dark mango groves and 
cocoa-nut woods peculiar to that part of 
India. The vessel anchoring off the 
Alguarda, we sailed up the river, navi- 
gabie for large vessels, and covered with 
barges and gondolas: the villas, domes, 
and spires, on its shady banks, produce 
a fine effect. About mid-way the city 
of Goa suddenly opens on the view, 
founded, like imperial Rome, on many 
hills; the churches, palaces, and public 
buildings, at that distance, give it a 
grand appearance, but it disappoints on 
® nearer approach: on landing [ beheld 
megaificent structures mouldering into 
ruin; che streets were faintly traced by 
the remains of their forsaken mansions, 
and squares and markets, once popu- 
lous, were now the haunt of serpents 
aud noxious reptiles: the few human inha- 
bitants were priests, monks, balf-starved 
soldiers, and low mechanics. Notwithe 
standing the general decline of Goa, 
the churches aud convents retained their 
grandeur, and were in good repair: the 
Augustin monastery is very handsome, 
aud the chureh of San Caitan exhibits 
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a beautiful specimen of Italian archi 
tecture. 

The commerce of Goa, and the nor. 
thern parts of Diu and Damaun, is 
now unimportant; the rice, arrack, and 
oil, are exporied to different parts of 
India 3 one or two ships annually arrive 
trom Europe with miitary stores, and 
other articles; and return thither with 
printed cottons from Surat, and a few 
eastern necessaries for Portugal and her 
American colonies: this, with two or 
three vessels trading in Chinese articles 
from Macao to the Malabar coast, now 
comprise the whole of the Portuguese 
commerce in India. 

SANDAL TREE. 

The sandal tree 13 indigenous on the 
rocky hills in the Onore districts, and if 
permitted would grow to a_ tolerable 
size; but the wood is so valuable, that 
the tree is cut down at an early stage, 
and we seldom meet with any more 
than a foot broad: the wood is either 
red, yellow, or a whitish brown; and, 
from its colour and size, is called the 
first, second, and third sort of sandal- 
wood; each varying in price: the best 
varied in price from one bundred and 
fifty to two hundred rupees the caury, 
of five hundred and sixty pounds weight. 
The wood of the brightest colour, and 
strongest scent, is most esteemed ; having 
a fine grain, and an aromatic smell, 
which it communicates to every thing 
near it: it is therefore much used in 
small cabinets, escritoires, and similar 
articles, as no Insect can exist, nor ion 
rust within its influence: from the dust 
and shavings is extracted an aromatic 
oil; the oil and wood are used by the 
Hindoos and Parsees in their religious 
ceremonies ; but the greatest part of the 
latter is reserved for the China markets, 
where it sells to great advantage. 

The sandal is a beautifui tree; the 
branches regular and tapering; the leaf 
like the narrow willow, shorter, and de- 
licately soft; the blossoms hang 39 
bunches of smali flowers, either red or 
white, according to the colour of the 
wood: the fruit is small, and valuable 
only for its seed: the tree thrives in @ 
hilly rocky situation, and there produces 
wood of the finest grain, and strongest 
scent: on low land, and a richer soil, 
it degenerates, and is in all respects less 
esteemed, 
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quainted with the ravigation; several 
vessels have been wrecked upon the ruins 
of the old city, now under water: as 
the mean town just described, formed 
no part of that emporium where de 
Gama landed: Calicut is said to have 
heen then a large city, where the Zamo- 
rine, the sovereign of the country, held 
a splendid court, and merchants re- 
sorted from Persia, Arabia, Africa, and 
different parts of India, to purchase 
pearls, diamonds, spices, ivory, and other 
costly articles. From thence the per- 
severing Vasco freighted the first ship to 
Europe, and introduced those oriental 
luxuries in much greater abundance, and 
ata cheaper rate, than they had been 
imported formerly by the Greeks of 
Constantinople, or the Venetians, who 
succeeded them in that valuable com- 
merce. 

Every vestige of that magnificent city 
is now whelmed beneath the sea, which 
flowed beyond its bounds, and no more 
receded: at very low water I have oc- 
casionally seen the waves breaking over 
the tops of the highest temples and 
minarets, but in general nothing is to 
be distinguished of this ancient em- 
porium. 

THE MONSOON. 

The south-west monsvon generally sets 
ju very early at Anjengo; it commences 
with great severity, and presents an 
awful spectacle: the inclement weather 
continues, with more or less violence, 
from May to October: during that pe- 
riod, the tempestuous ocean rolls from 
a black horizon, literally of “ darkness 
visible,” a series of floating mountains 
heaving under hoary summits, until they 
upproach the shore, when their stu- 
pendous accumulations flow in succes- 
sive surges, and break upon the beach: 
every ninth wave is observed to be ge- 
nerally more tremendous than the rest, 
and threatens to overwhelm the settle- 
ment. The noise of these billows equals 
that of the loudest cannon, and with 
the thunder and lightning, so frequent 
in the rainy season, is truly awful, During 
the tedious monsoon I passed at An- 
jengo, [ often stood upon the trembling 
sand-bank, to contemplate the solemn 
scene, and derive a comfort from that 
sublime and omnipotent decree, “ Ili- 
therto shalt thou come, but no further ; 
and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed !” 

PEPPER PLANT. 

The leaf of the pepper plant is large, 

and of q bright green , the blossems ap- 


pear in June, soon after the commences 
tent of the rains; they are small, of a 
greenish white ; succeeded by bunches 
of green berries, which turn brown and 
hard as they ripen: the pepper is ga. 
thered in February, and has the same 
appearance as in Europe. The flavour 
of pepper is more or less communicated 
to the fruit of the tree which supports 
it; @ Circumstance not at all relished 
by the proprietor, as many mangoes 
taste strong of turpentine, and are not 
improved by the additional pungency of 
pepper. 

Assiduity and cleanliness are essen- 
tially necessary in a pepper garden; not 
a weed is permitted to grow; the pro- 
duce, however, amply compensates the 
trouble: for although the Anjengo pep- 
per is not so much esteemed as that 
prodaced at Onore and Carwar, it is 
sold, on an average, at eighty rupees a 
candy; five hundred and sixty English 
pounds weight. It is treason to-destroy 
a pepper-vine in Travencore, where the 
king monopolzes that branch of com- 
merce; but permits the merchaats of 
Anjengo to have a free trade with his 
subjects ™ cassia, coir, cables, and cord. 
age, made from the vuter husk of the 
cucoa:nut. 

ALLIGATORS. 

The eastern districts of Travencore, 
intersected by lakes and rivers, abound 
with amphibious animals, especially alli- 
gators and seals. There seems to be 
no essential difference between the alli- 
gator of India, and the Egyptian crocoe 
dile; lacerta alligator, and lacertus cro- 
codilus. Naturalists seem to confine 
the alligator to South America, the cro- 
codile to Asia and Africa; but in India 
the lacerta crocodilus, generally called 
the alligator, is from five to twenty fect 
long, shaped like the genus to w hich he 
belongs: the back is covered with im. 
penetrable scales; the legs short, with 
five spreading toes on the fore-feet, and 
four in a straight line on the hinder, 
armed with claws: the alligator moves 
slowly, its whole formation being calcu- 
lated for strength, the back-bone firmly 
jointed, and the tail a most tormidahie 
weapon: in the river be eagerly springs 
on the wretch unfortunately bathing 
within his reach, and either knocks him 
down with his tail, or opens a wide mouth 
for his destruction, armed with numerors 
sharp teeth of various length; by which, 
like the shark, he sometimes severs the 
hu:nan body at a single bite: the annals 
of the Nile and Ganges, although won- 
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derful, are not fabulous, 


is frequently extracted. 


The alligator sometimes basks in the 
sun-beams on the banks of the river, but 
oftener floats on its surface; there con- 
cealing his head and feet, he appears 
like the rough trunk of a tree, both 
in shape and colour: by this deception 
dogs and other animals fearlessly ap- 

roach, and are suddenly plunged to the 
oR he by their insidious foe: even the 
royal tiger becomes his prey, quitting 
the cover to drink at the river; the wily 
alligator, concealed under water, steals 
along the bank, and suddenly emerging, 
furiously attacks the tiger, who never 
declines the combat; the alligator gene- 
rally loses his eyes, and receives dread- 
ful wounds on the head, but at length 
plunges his adversary into an unnatural 


clement, and there devours him. 


The astonishing size and strength of 
the alligator and crocodile render them 
very terrible: the small ones live chiefly 
on fish; and, far from attacking the 
human species, dive instantly on their 
approach: the female sometimes lays 
three or four hundred eggs, which she 
covers with sand to be vivified by the 
sun; in abouta month the brood break 
the shell, and instinctively take to the 
water. I kept a small one several months 
in a garden pool, but growing large and 
destructive to my poultry, 1 set him at 


hberty. 


THE TERMITES. 


The termites, or white ants of Bombay, 
are sO numerous and destructive at Ane 
Jengo, that it is dithcult to guard against 


their depredations: in a few hours the 


will demolish a large chest of books, 
papers, silk, or clothes, perforating them 
with a thousaud holes: we dare net leave 
a box on the floor without placing it on 
giass bottles, which, if kept free from 
dust, they cannot ascend: this is trifling, 
when compared with the serious mischief 
they sometimes occasion, by penetrating 
the beams of a house, ur destroying the 


timbers in a ship. 


These destructive animals advance by 
myriads to their work, under an arched 
incrustation of fine sand, tempered with 
a morsture from their body, which ren- 
ders the covert-way as hard as burnt 
clay, and effectually conceals them at 


their insidious employment, 








The upper 
jaw only of the alligator was thought to 
be moveable; that is now completely 
disproved: the eyes are of a dull green, 
with a brilliant pupil, covered by a 
transparent pellicle, moveable as in birds: 
from the heads of those of large size,musk 


I could mention many curious ty 
stances of depredation by the termites 
one happened to myself: I left Anjengs 
in the rainy season to pass a few weeks 
with the chief at his country house gt 
Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situa. 
tion. On my departure, I locked ups 
room, containing books, drawings, anda 
few valuables; as I took the key with 
me, the servant could not enter to clean 
the furniture: the walls of the room were 
white-washed, adorned with prints and 
drawings, in English frames and glasses ; 
returning home in the evening, and tak- 
ing a cursory view of my cottage by can. 
die-light, I found every thing apparently 
in the same order as [ left it; but ona 
nearer inspection the next morning, I 
observed a number of advanced works, 
in various directions, towards my pic- 
tures; the glasses appeared to be uncom. 
monly duil, and the frames covered with 
dust: on attempting to wipe it off, I was 
astonished to find the glasses fixed to the 
wall, not suspended in frames as I lef 
them, but completely surrounded by an 
incrustation cemented by the white ants; 
who had actually eat up the deal frames 
and back-boards, and the greater part of 
the paper, and left the glasses upheld by 
the incrustation, or covered-way, which 
they had formed during their depreda. 
tion. From the flat Dutch bottles, on 
which the drawers and boxes were placed, 
not having been wiped during my ab- 
sence, the ants had ascended the bottles 
by means of the dust, eat through the 
bottom of achest, and made some pro- 
gress in perforating the books and linen, 
The chief’s lady with whom I had been 
staying at Eddova, on returning to her 
apartments in the fort, found, trom the 
same cause, a large chest, in which she 
lad deposited shawls, muslins, and other 
articles, collected preparatory to her 
leaving India, entirely destroyed by these 
voracious Insects. 

MALABAR MANNERS. 

Civilization, as far as the Malabars are 
susceptible of it, has long attained its 
height: Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome, from the pinnacle of gran 
deur, perfection in the fine arts, and t 
luxury of opulence, have dwindled toa 
name: the Malabars seem to have been 
for some thousand years in the same 
state of mediocrity; on such a system, 
no new designs in building, no alteration 
in manners or dress, no improvements 
in art or science, are to be expected. . 

That the heat of the torrid zone de 
litates the body, and enervates a 
is very obvious; to this ca * ributed 
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attributed the want of curiosity, enter- 
prizg, and vigour, among the Malabars; 
their inclinations are chiefly passive; ine 
dolence constitutes their heppiness, and 
you cannat impose a severer task than 
mental employment: with the exception 
of the warlike Nairs, they pass days, 
months, and years, in swinging in their 
verandas, or under the shade of a tree, 
chewing betel, and singing dismal ditties, 
without a reflection on the past, or a 
plan for the future: from this habitual 
indeience they become incapable of ex- 
ertion; and thus the laws, manners, and 
custums, are the same at this day as they 
weré some thousand years ago, 
WRITING. 

Most of the Malabar men have a knife 
stuck in their girdie, aud the steel pen 
with which they write their letters, ac- 
counts, and records, on the leaf of the 
Palmyra tree, ghere called olas: they 
write ina straigit Jine, in a neat man- 
ner, and with great expedition: their 
books consist of several leaves, fastened 
together by a thong. The northern 
llindoos write with the calamus, or reed, 
on a smooth glossy paper, made of hemp, 
rice, and different ingredients, 

CHILD SELLING. 

Malabar children are generally a cheap 
commodity at Anjengo; at the end of the 
rainy season, when there was no partis 
cular scarcity in the interior country, I 
purchased a boy and girl about eight or 
nine years of age, as a present to a lady 
at Bombay, for less money than a couple 
of pigs in England: I bought the young 
couple, laid tn two months provision of 
rice and salt-fish for their voyage, and 
gave cach of them four changes of cotton 
garments, all for the sum of twenty rue 
pees, or fifty shillings. English tjuma- 
nity must not pass a censure on this 
transaction: it was a happY¥ purchase for 
the children; they were releved trom 
hunger and nakedness, and sent to an 
amiable mistress, who brought them up 
tenderly; and, on leaving india, provided 
for their future comfort; whereas, had I 
refused to buy them, they woulc assur. 
edly have been sold to another, and pros 
bably have experienced a miserable bon- 
dave with some native Patruguese Chne- 
tian, whom we do not reckon amoug (he 
miost merciful task- masters. 

A circumstance of this kind happened 
to myself: sitting one morning in my 
veranda, a young fish-woman brought a 
basket of mullets for sale; while the ser- 
vant was disposing of them, she asked 
me to purchase a fine boy, two years of 
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age, then in herarms; on my upbraiding 
her want of maternal affection, she ree 
pied with asmile, that she expected an- 
other in a few weeks, and as she could 
not manage two, she made me the first 
offer of her boy, whom she would part 
with fora rupee, She came afew days 
afterwards, with a basket of fish, but had 
Just sold her child to Signor Manoel Ro- 
driguez, the Portuguese linguist; who, 
though a man of property and a Chris- 
tian, had thought it necessary to lower 
the price to haifa rupee. Thus did this 
young woman, without remorse, dispuse 
of an only child for fifteen pence. 
PUNISMMENTS. 

The method of inflictug punishment 
on criminals and debtois in Travencore, 
is in some respects singular; for capital 
crimes the culprits generaliy sufler death, 
although, as in most oriental govern- 
meats, money and interest may purchase 
a pardon, except for the dreadful sin of 
killing a cow, or selling one for slaughter: 
this subjects them tw the most cruel 
death, For debts, and non-payment of 
fiucs inflicted asa punishment, they are 
confined by the caricar, or chief of the 
district, who diaws a circle round the 
prisoner, from which he dare not move ; 
then gently laying a sharp stone on the 
crown of his head, demands payment of 
the sum required: ona refusal, le places 
a large’ flat stone over the other, and 
ties it firmly on; additional weights are 
gradually accumulated, with a repetition 
of the demand, until the sharp stone pe- 
netrating the head, either insures paye 
nent, or causes a painful death. 

THE POOLEANS AND PARIARS. 

Having described the higher castes, 
and drawn a few sketches of the inferior 
tribes of Malabar, L now descend to the 
degraded Pooleahs, an abject and unfors 
tunate race, who, by cruel laws and ty- 
rannical customs, are reduced to a 
wretched state; while the monkeys are 
adored as sylvan deities, and in some 
parts of Malabar, have temples and daily 
sacafices. I have often lamented the 
treaument of the poor Pooleahs, and the 
cruel diference made by human laws be. 
tween them and the pampeéred brohe 
mins. Banished from society, they have 
neither houses vor jands, but retire to 
solitary places, hide themselves in ditches, 
and cluub into umbrageous trees for 
shelter; they are not permitted to breathe 
the same air with the other castes, nee 
to travel on a public road: af by acci- 
dent they should be there, and perceive 
a brahmin or Nair at a distance, they 
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must instantly make a loud howling, to 
warn him from approaching until they 
have retired, or climbed up the nearest 
tree. If a Nair accidentally meets a 
Pooleah on the highway, he cuts bun 
gown with as little ceremony as others 
destroy a noxious animal; even the 
lowe-t of other castes will have no come 
munication with a Pooleah. Munger 
sometimes compels them to approach 
the villaves, to exchange baskets, fruit, or 
such commodities as they may have, for a 
littie grain; having called aloud to the 
peasants, they tell their want, leave the 
barter on the ground, and retiring toa 
distance, trast to the honesty of the vil- 
lagers to place a measure of corn equal in 
value to the barter, which the Pooleahs 
alterwards takeaway. Constant poverty 
and accumulated misery have entirely 
debased the human form, and given a 
squalid and savage appearance to these 
wuhappy beings. 

Yet, debased and oppressed as the 
Pooleahs are, there exists throughout 
India, acaste calied Pariars, still more 
abject and wretched. If a Pooleah, by 
any accident, touches a Pariar, he must 
perform a variety of ceremonies, and go 
through many ablutions, before he can 
be cleansed from the impurity. With 
such ideas of defilement, no marriages 
are contracted between the Pooleahs and 
Pariars, nor do they eat together, al- 
though the only diflevence in their epicue 
renn banquet is, that the Pooleahs eat 
of all animal food, except beef, and 
sometimes uf that which dies of itself; 
the Pariars not only feast upon dead car- 
cases, but eat beef and carrion of ever 
kind. The brahmins of Malabar have 
thought proper to place christians in the 
gaine rank with the Pariars. 

WINDOOS AND MAHRATTAS4, 

Having already described the Hindoos, 
in theienational and individual character, 
it is only necéssary, in this place, to ree 
capitulate a few ciicumstances, in which 
tle Mahrattas are generally included, 
‘Their religious tenets are mild and bene- 
volent; and although mixed with many 
errors, and bewildered in the mages of 
polytheism, their definition of the Su- 
preme Being is truly sublime; their rites 
and ceremonies, with a few exceptions, 
aie pious, tmoffensive, and suited to the 
climate. The high caste of bralininas 
are their priests aud philosophers, the 
physicians of their bodies, and the guar. 
cians of theirsouls. I now allude to the 
yeciuse sects of this order, who minister 
‘nthe temples, aud preside in the cole 
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leges and religious ceremonies ; of abe 
stemiously retire from the world, ¢ 
spend their days in pious exercises and 
superstitious penance. 

The brahinins, banians, and superior 
castes of the Hindoos, are generally in. 
nocent and peaceable; they never taste 
any thing that either has orcan have life, 
abstaining even from eggs, because they 
contain the vital principle; nor wili they 
- to death the most noxious reptile, 

Jany of these enthusiasts carry a smalf 
broom to sweep the ground before they 
sit down, lest they should crush some 
insect, and wear a cloth hefore their 
mouth from the fear of inhaling them 
with their breath. The diet of the higher 
trihes of Tiindoos consists of grain, pulse, 
fruit, milk, and vegetables, except onions 
and garlic: made into curries, seasoned 
with spices and butter, to be eaten with 
rice, these constitute them principal meal. 
The Rajepoots, Mahrattas, and many of 
the inferior castes, eat mutton, pork, 
goat, venison, and fish; but no une, on 
any cousideration, will taste the flesh of 
the ox or cow, an animal held in the 
highest degree of veneration by every 
Hindoo. 

NATIVE TYRANNY. 

At present, in the courts of the nabobs, 
petty rajahs, and other independent des- 
pots of India, there is so little sense of 
moral obligation, that no stigma attaches 
to the man who plots the most base and 
villainous means for attaining the ends 
of venality and corruption ; the odium 1s 
incurred for not being properly executed. 
Perhaps this censure should be limited to 
the verge of the durbars, courts of jus- 
tice, and revenue departments of t 
princes; we will hope that the moral 
sensé operates in general amongst the na 
tives of India, as in those of other coun- 
tries, although often vitiated by the re 
laxed state of government and society. 

Under these despotic princes & SUS» 
pected person is seldom arraigned in @ 
court of justice, confronted with his ate 
casers, or permitted the shadow of a trial, 
so that judgment and condemnation are 
synonymous; and execution presire 
though silent. This is certainly aless de 
gree of misery than some European dss 
pots have inflicted on their subjects, y 
confinement in the dungeons of a Basule, 
Inquisition, or a Venetian prisoa 5 where 
the unfortunate sufferer drags on 4 
wretched life in solitude and ay 
prey to that weight of misery emp) a 
cally styled the sickness of the heart aft 


sing from hope deferred,  MAKRATTA 
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MARRATTA ARMY. / 

‘The Mahratta armies are generally 
composed of various nations and religi- 
ous, who consequently form a very mot- 
ley collection: they wear no regular uni- 
furm, are under very little discipline, and 
few in the same line, either of horse or 
fuot, have similar weapons; some are 
armed with swords and targets, others 
with match-locks or muskets ; some carry 
bows and arrows, others spears, lances, 
or war rockets ; many are expert with the 
battle-axe, but the sabre is indispensable 
with all, The men in armour make a 
strange appearance; a helmet, covering 
the head, hangs over the ears, and falls 
on the shoulders; the body is cased with 
iron netework, on a thick quilted vest; 
their swords are of the finest temper, and 
the horsemen are very expert at this wea- 
pon; they are not so fond of curved 
blades as the Turks and Persians, but 
prefer a straight two-edged sword, and 
will give a great price for those which 
they call Alleman, or German, though 
formerly brought from Damascus, 

In the Mahratta.army are no regular 
commanders by seniority or merit; the 
principal officers are called jemidars; 
some command five thousand horse, 
others, though equally dignified in utle, 
ouly five hundred. The Mahratta go- 
vernment, in many instances, resembles 
the feudal system in Europe; the great 
chieftains, like the ancient barons, hold 
their Jands by military tenure ; they en- 


joyed their estates on condition of fur. 


nishing.a stipulated number of knights, 
esquires, and armed-men, In proportion 
to their territory; and thus in the Mah- 
ratta empire, the principal jaghiredars, 
or nobles, possessed of landed property, 
when summoned by the peshwa, appear 
in the field with the number of men ex- 
pressed in their firmauns, or grants of 
land; and there they exercise every act 
ef authority, without appeal, more fully 
than was claimed by the powerful barons 
in the Germanic bodies, when Issuing 
from their northern foresis, and emerging 
from Gethic barbarism, they marched 
against the degenerate Romans, and con- 
quering their provinces, established that 
wilitary system which, under different 
modulations, so long prevailed ip Eus 
rope, 

The number and variety of cattle ne- 
cessarily attendant on au Asiatic army 1S 
astonishing ; there were at least two hun- 
dred thousand in the Mahratta camp of 
every description; the expense of feeding 
these animals, as also the difficulty uf pros 


curing provender, is very great; and their 
distress for water in a parched country 
and sultry climate, often fatal. Exclusive 
of the Mahratta cavalry trained to war, 
were many thousand horses belonging to 
the camp-tollowers; the bazar alune rve 
quired twenty thousand bulliocks to con. 
vey the commodities of the shop-keepers, 
besides a namber of small horses and 
asses. Some thousand camels were em 
ployed to carry the tents and baggage ; 
but the elephants, proud of their distin- 
guished elevation, were appropriated to 
some honourable service, or covered with 
caparisons of embruidered velvets and 
scarlet cloth, decorated with gold and 
silver fringe, were destined to carry the 
huudahs of Ragobah and his chief oili- 
cers, with majestic pace, to jom the 
princely retinue on state occasions; the 
huudah sometimes contains two or three 
small apartments under a dome, supporte 
ed by gilded pillars, for the chieftain and 
his attendants. The elephant is exe 
tremely useful in other respects, and, 
notwithstanding his enormous bulk and 
surprising strength, is very docile and 
tractable. 
ELEPHANTS. 

The largest elephants are from ten to 
eleven feet in height, some are said to 
exceed it; the average js eight or nine 
feet. They are fiity or sixty years betore 
they arrive at their full growth; the fe- 
male goes with young ehteen montis, 
and seldom produces more than one at a 
birth, which she suckles until it is ive 

ears olds its natural life is about one 
indred and twenty years. The Indians 
are remarkably fond of these animals, 
especially when they have been long in 
their service. I have seen an elephant 
valued at twenty thousand rupees; Whe 
common price of a docile well-trained 
elephant is five or six thousand ; and in 
the countries where they are ladigenous, 
the Company contract for them at five 
hundred rupees each, when they must be 
seven feet bigh at the shoulcers. The 
mode of catching and training the wild 
elephants is now well known; their price 
increases with their merit durmgp acourse 
of education, Some, for their extraordi- 
nary qualities, become in a manner inva- 
luable; when these are purchased, ne 
compensation mduces a wealthy owner 
to part with thein. 

The skin of the elephant is generally a 
dark grey, sometimes almost biack ; the 
face troqueatly painted with a vanety of 
colours; and the abundance and spler. 
dour of his trappings add much ta bis 
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consequence. The Mogul princes al- 
lowed five men and a boy to take care of 
each elephant gthe chief of them, called 
the mahawut, rode upon his neck to guide 
him; another sat upon the rump, and as- 
sisted in battle; the rest supplied him 
with food and water, and performed the 
necessary services. Elephants bred to 
war, and well disciplined, will stand firm 
against a volley of musquvetry, and never 
give way unless severely wounded, I 
have seen one of these animals, with up- 
wards of thirty bullets in the fleshy parts 
of his body, perfectly recovered froin his 
wounds. Allare not equally docile, and 
when an enraged elephant retreats from 
battle, nothing can withstand his fury: 
the driver having no longer a command, 
friends and foes are involved in undistin- 
guished ruin, 

The elephants in the army of Antio- 
chus were provoked to fight by shewing 
them the bluod of grapes and mulberries, 
The history of the Maccabees informs us, 
that ‘to every elephant they appointed 
a thousand men, armed witli coats of mail, 
and five hundred horsemen of the best; 
these were ready at every occasion; 
wherevet the beast was, and whitherso- 
ever he went, they went also; and upon 
the elephants were strong towers of wood, 
filed with armed men, besides the Indian 
that ruled them.” 

Elephants in peace and war know their 
duty, and are more obedient to the word 
of command than many rational beings. 
Tt is said they can-travel, on an emer. 
gency, two hundred miles in forty-eight 
jours; but will hold out for a month, at 
the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. I pertormed 
many long journeys upon an elephant 
yiven by Ragobah to Colonel Keating ; 
nothing could exceed the sagacity, doci- 
Jicy, and affection of this noble quadru. 
ped; if f stopped to enjoy a prospect, he 
remained immoveable until my sketch 
was finished ; if I wished for ripe mangos 
yrowing out of the common reach, he se. 
Jected the most fruitful branch, and break- 
ing it off with his trunk, offered it to the 
driver for the company in the houdah, ac- 
cepting of any part given to himself with 
a respectful salam, by raising his trunk 
three times above his head, in the manner 
of the oriental obeisance, and as often 
did he express his thaaks vy a murmurin 
noise. When a bough obstructed the 
houdah, he twisted his trunk around ir, 
und, though of considerable magnitude, 
broke it vif with ease, and often gathered 
% leafy branch, either to keep off the 
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flies, or as a fan to agitate the air around 
him, by waving it with his trunk; he t= 
neraily paid a visit at the tentsdoor dys 
ring breakfast, to procure sugAr-caiicly of 
fruit, and be cheered by the encomiums 
and caresses he deservedly met with: no 
spaniel could be more innocently playful, 
nor fonder of those who noticed him 
than this docile animal, who on particular 
occasions appeared conscious of his exe 
aliation above the brvte creation, 
A FIELD OF BATTLE, 

The river dividing the armies, our fas 
tigued troops were incapable of pursuing 
flying cavalry; we therefore marched a 
mile further, and encamped near Hos. 
samlee, on ground lately occupied by the 
enemy; who in that expectation had cut _ 
down the trees, destroyed the village, 
and burnt all the corn and provender they 
could not carry off; the surrounding plain, 
deprived of its verdant ornaments, was 
covered with putrid carcases and burn. 
ing ashes; the hot wind wafting from 
these, foetid odours, and dispersing the 
ashes among the tents, rendered our ene 
campment extremely disagreeable. Du- 
ring the night hyznas, jackals, and wild 
beasts of various kinds, allured by the 
scent, prowled over the field with a hor- 
rid noise; and the next morning a multi- 
tade of vultures, kites, and birds of prey, 
were seen asserting their claim to a share 
of the dead. 

The dreadful scenes on the field of bat- 
tle before the sepuiture of our dead, and 
the removal of the wounded, together 
with the groans of elephants, camels, 
horses, and oxen, expiring by hundreds, 
united to the noise of vultures, and 
screams of other ravenous birds hovermg 
over them, realized the sublime invitation 
in sacred writ for the birds of prey to 
come to the feast of death. Come and 
gather yourselves together, that ye may - 
eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of cap- 
tains, and the flesh of mighty men, and 
the flesh of horses, and of them that sat 
thereon, both smail and great.” 

HORRIBLE PERENSY- 

Neriad being the principal town be- 
longing to Conda Row, who had joined 
in all Futty Sihng’s machinations against 
tavobah, he decermined to give It up (0 
pillage, or levy a contribution fromt 
inhabitants. Ragobah, considering Cone 
da Row’s delinquency, was thought 10 
have been very moderate in levying 
contribution of only sixty thousand v0. 
pees on the inhabitants of Nenad ; 


which, as usual, they refused to pay, 8 
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ed a compliance. Each caste was as. 
sessed according to its wealth and num. 
ber; but some sects of Brahmins, and a 
verv peculiar tribe of people called 
Bhauts, claimed an established privilege 
of being exempted from every kind of tax 
and imposition. 

Although the Bhauts possess landed 
property, and cultivate it by the tribes 
employed in agriculture, as a privileged 
oider they are exempted from taxes, and 
every attempt to levy an assessment is 
succeeded by the Turakaw, a most hor- 
rid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other: this, from invariable custom, 
it is absolutely incumbent on them to do; 
for were they voluntarily to submit tp 
any imposition, those of their own tribe 
in other places would retuse to eat with 
them, or to intermarry with their family; 
they therefore prefer a voluntary death 
to this state of ignominy and excommuni- 
cation. 

Rayobah contivuing Imexorable, the 
whole tribe of Bhauts, men, women, and 
children, repaired to an open space in the 
cily, armed with daggers, and witha loud 
voice proclaimed a dreadful sacrifice ; 
they once more prayed for an exemption, 
which being refused, they rushed furious- 
ly upon each other, and a considerable 
number pertshed before our astonished 
troops could disarm them, One man, 
more cool and deliberate than the rest, 
brought his family to the area before the 
durbar: it consisted of two younger bro- 
thers, and. a beautiful sister, all under 
eighicen years of age: he first stabbed the 
unresisting damsel to the heart, instantly 
plunged the dagger into the breast of one 
brother, and desperately wounded the 
other before he could be prevented; in- 
deed the whole horrid deed was in a 
manner instantaneous. - — 


A particular sect of Brahmins claimed 


the same privilege of exemption: on be- 
ing refused they likewise vowed revenge ; 
but, acting more wisely than the Bivauts, 
they purchased two aged matrons of the 
same caste, who, having performed the 
duties of life, were now past the enjoy- 
Ment of its pleasures, and quietly submit. 
ted to the sacrifice. ‘These ancient la- 
dies were sold by their daughters for for- 
ty rupees each, to enable them to defray 
the expense incurred by the fuueral cere- 
monies, on which the Indians all lay a 
great stress, The victims were then Cone 
ducted to the market-place, where the 
Brahmins, calling aloud for vengeance, 
Gispatched them to another state of trant- 
Buzrauion, After these sagrifices neither 


Brahmins nor Bhauts thought it any dise 
grace to pay their share of the impos 
sition, 

SETTING IN OF THE MONSOON, 

The shades of evening approached as 
we reached the ground, and just as the 
encampment was compleated the atmos- 
phere grew suddenly dark, the heat be- 
came oppressive, and an unusual stillness 
presaged the immediate setting in of the 
monsoon, The whole appearance of na- 
ture resembled those soiemn preludes ta 
earthquakes and burricanes iu the West 
Ladies, from which the east in general is 
providentially tree. We were allowed 
very little time for conjecture; in a few 
minutes the heavy clouds burst over us, 

I witnessed seventeen monsoons in Ine 
dia, but this exceeded them all, in its 
awful appearance and dreadtul etfects, 
Encamped in a low situation, on the bore 
ders ot a lake formed to’collect the sur 
rounding water, we found ourselves in a 
few fours in a liquid plaw. The tent. 
pins giving way, im a loose soil, the tents 
fell down, and left the whole army exposed 
to the coniending elements, It requires 
a lively imagination to conceive the sie 
tuation of an hundred thousand human 
beings of every description, with more 
than two hundred thousand elephants, 
camels, horses, and oxen, suddeuly overe 
whelmed by this dreadtul storm, in a 
strange country, without any kuowlecge 
of high or low ground; the whoie being 
covered by au immense lake, and sure 
rounded by thick darkness, which pres 
vented our distinguishing a single object, 
except such 9s the vivid giare of light. 
ning displayed in horrible forms. No 
language can describe the 4 reck of a large 
encampment thus instantaneously de- 
stroyed, and covered with water; aund 


_ the cries of old men and helpless women, 


terrified by the piercing shrieks of their 
expiring children, unable to afford them 
rehef. During this dreadtul myght more 
than two hundred persons and three 
thousand cattle perished, and the morne 
ing dawn exhibited a shocking spectacle. 
Among those who fell a sacriice was the 
little foundling from the enemy’s camp. 
Such was the general situation of the 
army, such the conclusion ef the came 
pan. As secreiary to the commanding 
oficer, I was always ouc of his family, 
and generally slept i husient. it this 


time he was ul with a violent fever, and 
ou the commencement of the stort had 
been removed in his palanquin to the 
village ; I endeavoured to foliow bun; 
but up to my kuees in wajcr, and often 
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plonging into holes much deeper, I was 
eompelied to return to the tent; there be- 
ing ‘eft alone, and perceiving the water 
gradually rising, I stood upon a chair, to 
keep me above its surface; by midnight 
it had risen above three feet. The 
shricks of the surrounding women and 
children, and the moaning of cattle, espe- 
cially of dying camels, was horrible. To 
increase my distress the pins gave way, 
and the tent fell upon me, when no Calls 
for assistance could be heard. Providen- 
tially it was a small Indian tent, with a 
centre pole, round which it clung; had it 
been the colonel’s usual marquee, of 
English canvas, I must have been smo- 
thered. At last, finding myself nearly 
exhausted, I determined to make one 
etfort more for my deliverance, in which 
I happily succeeded. Guided through 
the lake by wemendous tlashes of light. 
ning, after many difficulties, I reached 
the but whither they had conveyed the 
colonel, and there found the surgeon-ge- 
neral, and several other gentlemen, dry- 
ing their clothes round a large fire in the 
centre: with them I passed the remain 
der of this miserable night, among sere 
pents, scorpions, and centipedes, which 
the fire within, and the heavy rain with- 
out, had driven from their hiding places. 
Several of our men were stung by the 
scorpions, and bit by snakes and centi- 
pedes; none fatally. The scorpion, 
though less dangerous than the malignant 
serpents, inflicts a wound which, like 
that of the centipedes, is attended with 
jnflammatiun and fever ; his sting at the 
end of the tail he darts with great force 
at the ebject of his fury; the latter bites 
by means of strong forceps at the mouth: 
this reptile is more common than the 
scorpion, and more easily concealed. 
If the scorpion is surrounded by flaming 
spirits or burning embers, and can find 
no egress, he stings himself to death, 

Such was our night: the next morn. 
ing the camp exhibited a scene of woe; 
the train of artillery was sunk several 
feet into the earth, and covered by the 
water. To convey them and the heavy 
stores to Dhuboy required the utmost 
exertion, and, with the assistance of ele- 
plants, could not- Le accomplished in less 
than seven days, although only a distance 
of six miles, 

MERMAIDS. 

Near the coast we saw many other 
sorts of fish, but did not meet with any 
of the mermaiis so often mentioned 
yn these seas; and especially by Mr. 
Ma:chem, a gentleman oj great respectae 


e 


bility, and at that time supérintendant 
of the company’s marine at Bombay, | 
have heard him declare, that when in 
command of a trading vessel at Mozame 
bique, Mombaz, and Melinda, three of 
the principal sea-ports on the east coast 
of Africa, he frequently saw these extras 
ordinary animals from six to twelve feet 
long; the head and face resembling the 
human, except about the nose and mouth, 
which were rather more like a hog’s 
snout; the skin fair and smooth; the 
head covered with dark’ glossy hair of 
considerable Jength; the neck, breasts, 
and body of the female, as low as the 
hips, appeared like a well-formed woman; 
from thence to the extremity of the tail, 
they were perfect fish, The shoulders 
and arms were in good proportion, but 
from the elbow tapered to a fin, like 
the turtle or penguin. These animals 
were daily cut up, and sold by weight in 
the fish markets of Mombaz; nor was the 
flesh easily distinguished froin the fishy 
pork which those who have resided at Cae 
licut or Anjengo are well acquainted with, 
CONSTANTIA WINE. 

We spent one day at Constantia, the 
celebrated vineyard, twelve miles from 
Cape-town, We travelled, in cuaches 
drawn by eight horses, over the sandy 
plains already mentioned in the journey 
from. False-bay, until we approac 
the mountains, and entered a country 
abounding with farms and young woods 
of oak. Much trouble and expense 
have been bestowed to produce this 
effect in a wide waste of barren moun- 
tains, rocky precipices, and sandy hills. 
On a rising ground, in this once dreary 
region, are situated. the house aud vines 
yard of Constantia: the former is 4 plain 
comfortable mansion, sheltered by plans 
tations, and approached by an avenue 
of venerable onks. The vineyards 
are in the best aspect, whither, after 
visiting the cellars, and fasting the 
choicest wine, we were conducted. 
In general, we were invited, not only 
to eat as many grapes as we pleased, 
but to carry them away with Us. At 
Constantia the vine-dresser requested us 
to pick only a little fruit from the trees, 
but not to gather a bunch; the wines 
too precious for this indulgence: it must 
ever be deemed a rare, as well as a dé 
licious cordial, because the peculiar soil 
of Upper Constantia gives the muscadel 
grape a value there, which cannot - 
imparted to the same vine when eens 
elsewhere, and treated. exactly an © 


same manner: it always produces 2 GN 
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ferent grape, and wine of inferior favour, 
The experiment has been repeatedly tried 
in the adjoining vineyards of Lower Con- 
stantia, without success. 

We dined at an adjacent villa, de. 
lightfully situated amony citron, orange, 
ud lemon groves, and all the pleasing 
variety just mentioned, contrasted also 
hy the rough scenery of rocks and 
mountains which surrvutd it. The vine. 
yard seldom yielded less than forty pipes 
of wine each vintage, inferiot in strength 
and richness to Constantia, but reseme 
bling it in flavour; it was then sold in 
casks containing twenty gallons, at twelve 
dollars the cask. The hospitable pro- 
prietor had lately purchased this estate, 
with a good house, excellent wine-vaults, 
gardens, vineyard, oak-piantations, and 
an extensive tract of contiguous waste 
land, for six thousand rix-dollars, 

ST. HELENA. 

Notwithstanding the dreary appeare 
ance of St. Helena towards the sea, 
many of the inland vales are sweetly 
rural, bounded by magnificent scenery. 
From some of the least tremendous 
heights the stranger beholds a bold cra. 
ter,in the centre of steep rocky hills, 
accessible only to wild goats, but the 
gentler acclivities are dotted with neat 
farm-houses, shaded by trees, and sure 
rounded by verdant meadows, or ens 
closures of yams, potatoes, aud such 
productions as the soil and climate adinit 
of. These farms are animated by herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep, while 
tuahy a murmuring rill falling from the 
mountains gives a fine efiect to the 
sublime and beautiful landscape. This, 
although written at first under the im- 
pression of novelty, appeared to me 
equaliy true after a second visit, and 


since I have enjoyed the beanties of 


Switzerland and other alpine scenery on 
the continent and in Great Britain. 

The monoteny of the town and its 
local. anecdotes prese nt few attractions 
to the inquisitive traveller. [In so con- 
fined a spot the refinements and ¢ie- 
gancies of society are not to be expect- 
ed; but nature is always new, always 
delightful, and. as I anticipated another 
long confinement on the realins of Nep- 
tune, I spent as much time as possible 
in the country, and have sometimes been 
so enveloped in clouds, on the summit 
of the hills, that 1 could hardly see my 
horse’s head. These vapours penetrate 
through the thickest coat, but are not 
often of long continuance. Leaving 


the tops of the mountains clear, they 
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roll in immense volumes over the valleys, 
and sometimes present a picture half 
lighted by the sun, and half concealed in 
an impenetrable mist. 

TocusTs,. 

Many of these iusects, when sepa- 
rately viewed, are extremely curious, and 
very pleasing; but, considered collece 
tively, as destroyers of a country, they 
appear in an awful light. Desolation 
and famine mark their progress; all the 
expectations of the husbandman vanish ¢ 
his fields, which the rising sun beheld 
covered with luxuriance, are, before 
evening, a desert; the produce of his 
garden and orchards is equally destroy- 
ed ; for, where these destructive swarins 
alight, not a leaf is left upon the trees, 
a blade of grass in the pasture, nor au 
ear of corn in the field: all wears the 
marks of dreadful devastation; to be 
renewed no more until the next rainy 
season, The locusts not only cause a 
famine, by destroying the produce of the 
couutry, but in districts near the sea, 
where they had been drowned, they 
have occasioned a pestilence, from the 
putrid effluvia of immense ‘numbers 
biown upon the coast, or thrown up by 
the tides. 

It is not a few fields, or only two or 
three villages, that are ruined by these 
voracious creatures; the face of the 
country is covered with them for many 
miles; yet in India they are not near so 
pernicious as in Arabia, and many parts 
of Africa, where they prove a scourge 
of the severest kind, Soon after my 
arrival at Baroche I saw a flight of lo- 
custs extending above a mile im length, 
and half as much in breadth; they 
appeared, as the sun was in the meri. 
dian, like a black cloud at a distance ; 
as they approached from the east, the 
density of the host obscured the solar 
rays, cast an awful gloom, like that of 
an eclipse, over the garden, and caused 
a noise like the rushing of a torrent. 
They were near an hour in.passing over 
our litile territory; [need not say with 
what an anxious eye we marked their 
progress, fearful lest the delicacies of 
our garden should allure them to a re- 
past. We picked up a few straggiers, 
but the main body took a western divec- 
tion, and without setting in the country, 
most probably perished i the gulph of 
Cambay. A few months afterwards 
much larger army alighted on the op- 
posite side of the Nerbudda, destroyed 
every vevetable production throughout 


the Occlaseer purgunna, and gave the 
whole 
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whole country the appearance of having 
been burnt. 
ANECDOTE OF THE SAHRAS. 

Riding out one evening in the Dhuhoy 
district, [ left my hackery and attendants 
at a village, and taking my book, retired 
as usual, with only one peon, to walk in 
the corn fields; where, amidst a crop of 
juarree (holcus sorghum, Lin.) I saw a 
jarge flock of cullums and sahrases, de. 
vouring their share of the harvest. On 
our approach they all few away, except 
one young sahras, who, being too weak 
te escape, was caught by the peon. He 
very contentedly ate some juarreé out 
of my land, and we carried him to 
Dhuboy, where he became quite domes- 
ticated. At Baroche he was equally 
beloved and caressed by all the family. 
Our garden-house was about a mile from 
the west gate of that city; the sahras 
generally walked thither at the dinner 
hour of the garrison ; he was always a 
welcome guest, both with the Europeans 
and sepoys, and ate as much of their 
rice and cutcheree as he chose. This 
bird, when he attained his full growth, 
was pear six feet high; with beautiful 
plumage, an elegant furm, and stately 
wir, blended with a pleasant familiarity, 
We were then preparing to leave [ndia, 
and, however agreeable the sabras might 
be im the extensive precincts of a villa, 
I was fearful his size and appetite might 
cause him to be considered in a less 
favourable light as a passenger on board 
a crowded Indiaman: therefore, on em- 
barking for England, I gave him to a 
friend, who went in another ship with 
fewer incumbranees. On our arrival 
the gentleman informed me the bird had 
made a pleasant voyage, was welcomed 
to every mess by the good-vatured sail. 
ors, and soon after landing had been 
given to a friend, to oblige a nobleman 
from whom be had received particular 
favours. 

Nine years afterwards [ went with a 
party to Park-place, near Henley, then 
belonging to General Conway. After 
we had been delighted with the pleasing 
variety of those lovely scenes, we visited 
the menagerie; among other birds, a 
saliras, in a state of confinement, itme- 
diately brought my former friend to my 
recollection ; nor could [ help remarking, 
with some emphasis, the resemblance 
between them, On hearing my voice, 
the bird flapped his wings, pushed his 
head through the bars of the enclosure, 
aud shewed signs of joy and impatience, 
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which surprized us all, especially the 
gardener, who declared he had never 
scen him in suchatransport. On telli 
him I believed the sabras was an old ace 
quaintance, he thought it impossible. ag 
his lady had possessed it several years 
and had been assured it was the only live 
ing bird of his species in England. The 
more I noticed it, the more affectionate 
and violent were its gestures; until a sens 
timent of feeling, a mutual Sympathy, or 
mutual instinct, convinced me it was my 
sahras. Upon further investigation [ 
found this bird had been given to the 


lady by the nobleman to whom it was 


presented on its arrival, 
HABITS OF WILD BEasts, 

The tiger will eat nothing but what he 
destroys himself, The hyena, sya-gush, 
and even the leopard, will, on emergens 
cies, act otherwise. The lion, with re- 
spect to eating, has the same propensity 
as the tiger, and in many instances they 
seem to blend something noble with their 
ferocity. These animals generally seem 
to have their own walks in the solitary 
regions Which they inhabit, and are sel- 
dom seen more than two together. For 
several miles in extent, the Turcaseer 
forests, in the dry season, are destitute 
of water. There was a pool ina wild 
part, whither the natives informed us the 
favaye race nightly resorted to drink; 
which they could only approach by one 
narrow pass. One of our eager sports. 
men had a platform fixed among the 
branches of a lofty tree overhanging this 
path, where he passed two moon-light 
nights, and was highly gratified with his 
success. Among the variety of animals 
which went to the water, he saw five 
royal tigers marching together, which 
the Indians reckon a very extraordinary 
circumstance, 

MONKEYS. 

The intrusion of the monkeys I could 
have dispensed with ; their numbers were 
often formidable, and their depredations 
serious. I believe there were as many 
monkeys as human inhabitants in Diu 
boy; the roofs and upper part of t 
houses seemed entirely appropriated to 
their accommodation. While the dur 
bar was repairing, on my first arrival, 
resided a short time in one of the public 
streets: the back of the house was S€p% 
rated by a narrow court from that 2 
principal “Hindoo. It being the re J 
side, I geneially retired during the hee 
of theafternoon to a veranda, and repos 


on a sofa, with my book; small p praich 
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mortar and tiles frequently fell about me, 
te which, supposing them to be occasi- 
oued by an eddy of wind, I paid no ats 
tention; until one day, when I was so 
much annoyed by their repetition, ac- 
companied by an uncommon noise, and 
a blow from a sarger piece of tile than 
usual, that I arose to discover the cause; 
and, to. my astonishment, saw the oppo- 
site roof cuvered with monkeys, employed 
in assaulting the white stranger, who had 
unwittingly offended by intruding so near 
their domain, Although my new situ- 
ation invested me with cousiderable pow- 
er, and made me the first man in the 
city, yet as L knew I could neither make 
reprisals mor expect quarter from the 
enemy, I judged it most prudent to 
abandon my lodging, and secure a re- 
treat. 

I do not imagine the inhabitants of 
Dhuboy protect the monkeys from any 
other motive than humanity to the beute 
creation, and their general belief in the 
metempsychosis; but in Malabar, and 
several other parts of india, Dr. Fryer’s 
assertion is very true, that “ to kill one 
of these apes, the natives hold piacular; 
calling them half men; and saymg they 
once were men, but for their laziness had 
tails given them, and hair to cover them. 
Towards Ceylon they are deified ; and at 
the straits of Balagat they pay them 
tribute.” 

COMPARISON OF EASTERN TOWNS WITH 
POMPEIA AND HERCULANEUN. 

The profusion of hewn stone, and re- 
mains of scuipture, scattered about Dhu- 
boy, is astonishing; the wails and towers 
were built entirely of large square stones 
The west front, which is the only part 
remaining in any degree of perfection, 
presents a grand view of the ancient for- 
tifications; the terreplein, several feet 
broad, is supported by a colonnade ot 
pillars, which form a casemate or covered 
piazza, the whole length of the wall, ina 
Style of elegance, not only ornamental 
beyond any thing [ have seen elsewhere, 
but whén in repair must have afforded 
excellent accommodation for an Ingian 
garrison, who generally prefer a covered 
shed or veranda to a close room, This 
colunnade, half a mile in length, resem- 
bles the porticus in front of the barracks 
at the ancient city of Pompeia; where 
the soldiers’ names are written in a rude 
manner on the walls, and after a lapse 
of seventeen hundred years are still le- 
gible. The barracks at Pompeia sure 
round a large court, with a portico in 
front of their sleeping-rooms; theit ap- 
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pearance instantly reminded mé of the 
fortifications at Dhuboy ; and the villa 
and gardens without the gate of Pompein, 
as well as many oljects both there and 
in Herculaneum, were completely oris 
ental. No town in India, nor any other 
part of the globe, can create those pes 
culiar sensations which absorb the specs 
tator when he beholds two cities brought 
to light after being buried near two thous 
sand years; the one under a torrent of 
liquid tire, the other overwhelmed by a 
mountain of burning ashes and volcanic 
productions. Herculaneum still remains 
iv a subterranean state ; but at Poinpeia, 
cleared of ashes, pumice-stones and cin 
ders, with the plantations and vineyards 
which during a lapse of ages had progress 
sively covered them, the astonished tra. 
veiler beholds temples, theatres, houses 
and tombs, again restored to day, and oa 
a level with the surrounding plain! The 
massive covering having been removeti, 
the modern visitor walks through the 
streets, visits the temples, ascends the 
amphitheatres, and enters the houses, 
shops, and porticos of the ancient Ros 
mans, with the same facility as wher 
they were first finished. In some he 
finds the furniture not yet removed ; ina 
few, the skeletons of their mhabsants 
still remam. It is a scene which fiils 
the mind with new sensations, Impossible 
to <iescribe, or previously to conceive. 

But the immediate object which caused 
me to take this retrospective view, was 
the Roman villa just mentioned. On 
entering the portal f fancied myself in 
one of the modern mansions of en ort. 
ental city, and particularly the durbar 
which I so long occupied in Dhuboy. 
Like the Asiatic houses, the Pompeian 
villa consisted of several ranges of apart. 
ments, surrounding a large area, with a 
fountain and garden in the centre; each 
floor had a veranda, or portico overlook« 
ing the garden, and shading the rooms, 
leading also to the closets, baths, ant 
storeerooms similar to those in Indias 
these had been then lately cleared, and 
discovered the tracery of the flower. beds, 
and channels from the fountain, ali per- 
fect. In the extensive cellars which en- 
circle the area, under the summer apart. 
ments, [ saw several wine-jars, some 
fixed in the lava, others standing loose 

ainst the wall; many of them contained 
the dried lees of red wine, which even 
then retained a fragrant odour, 

In clearing the rubbish from one of 
these cellars, the workmen discovered 
eigt skeletons of the unhappy family 
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crowded together against the door, which 
opened outwards into the area; and, 
from the accumulation of lava, could not 
be pushed forwards: thither these de- 
voted persons had fled for refuge from 
the Lurning atmosphere above ; some of 
the females were adorned with bracelets 
of gold and jewels; the master of the 
house stood next the door with one hand 
on the key, and a purse of gold in the 
other. 

Inn the paintings discovered at Hercu- 
lanenm and Pompeia, are many near re- 
sembiances to the houses and gardens in 
India, and much oriental costume in 
other respects; but these real objects 
were far more impressive; especially the 
soldiers’ guard-rooms and porticos just 
mentioned, which are so very similar to 
those at Dhuboy, that 1 could not omit 
the comparison. 

AN HINDOO JURY. 

I dedicated one day in the week, 
and moie when necessary, to the ad. 
ministration of justice, in which I was 
assisted by four principal brahmins: the 
cazee, aod three Mahomedans, conver- 
sant in the laws of the Koran, with 
suine respectable merchants, and the 
heads of other castes. These persons 
advised me in doubttul cases, and espe. 
cially on points relating to the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 
‘The carpet of justice was spread in the 
Jarge open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled; there I ale 
ways attended, and, agreeably to anci- 
ent custom, referred the decision to a 
panchaut, or jury of five persons; two 
were chosen by the plaintiff, two by the 
defendant, and the fitth by myself, 
from among these elders, I had, by 
this means, the satisfaction of pleasing 
an hundred thousand inhabitants; who 
only made one appeal to the superior 
courts at Baroche or Bombay. 

i was delighted with the simplicity of this 
mode of proceeding. From having been 
au alderman and sheriff at Bombay, 
nnd for some years worn the black 
gown as a pleader in the courts of jus- 
tice at that presidency, I was not en. 
tirely unacquamted with English law ; 
but had IT equalled Blackstone in know- 
Jedye of British jurisprudence, it would 
have availed little among a people com- 
pletely attached to their own customs, 
and influenced by the prejudices of 
caste. I was therefore happy to ac- 
conimodate myself to their usages, 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL, 
Among other curious circumstances 
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in my administration of justice at Dhuboy, 
I was sometimes obliged to admit of the 
ordeal trial. In the first instance a man 
was accused of stealing a child covered 
with jewels, which is a common mode 
of adorning infants among the wealthy 
Hindoos. Many circumstances appeared 
against him, on which he demanded the 
ordeal: it was a measure to which [ 
was very averse, but at the particular 
request of the Hindoo arbitrators, who 
sat on the carpet of justice, and espe, 
cially at the earnest entreaty of the 
child’s parents, I consented. A caul. 
dron of boiling oil was brought into the 
durbar, and after a short ceremony by 
the brahmins, the accused person, with« 
out shewing any anxiety, dipped his hand 
to the bottom, and took out a small sil- 
ver coin, which I still preserve in re- 
membrance of this transaction.. He did 
not appear to have sustained any da- 
mage, or to suffer the smallest pain; 
but the process went on no further, as 
the parents declared themselves perfect- 
ly convinced of his innocence. 
NORRIBLE SELF- DEVOTION, 

The cremation of Hindoo widows 
with the bodies of their deceased hus- 
bands, is now no longer doubted ; but, 
it is more difficult to believe that men 
in the prime of life, and surrounded 
by every blessing, should voluntarily 
desire to immolate themselves to their 
deities, and be buried alive; which is 
no uncommon sacrifice among the tribe 
of Gosannees, and other Hindoo de- 
votees. A short time before I tock 
charge of Dhuboy, a young man insisted 
on being interred alive near the Temple 
at the Gate of Diamonds; and soon af- 
terwards another performed the same 
sacrifice about half a mile without the 
English districts, because I refused him 
permission to do it in his native village; 
tor neither is this selt-immolation, the 
cremation of women, nor any other act 
of suicide, allowed of within the compas 
ny’s territories. These solemn sacrifices 
are always performed in the presence of 
many witnesses, and during the celebra- 
tion of various religious rites and cere- 
monies by the brahmins. 

On such a sacrifice being announced; & 
large crowd assemble ; a round pit is dug, 
of a depth sufticient for a man to stand 
upright, into which the self-devoted vic- 
tin descends, and the earth 1s gradually 
thrown on, until it entirely covers him. 
A tomb of solid masonry is immediately 
erected over his head, and solemn rites 
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stated periods, in memory of a saint who 
is supposed to have rendered an accepta- 
ble sacrifice to the destructive power, or 
some other deity in the Hindoo my- 
thology. 

ASSIGNMENT OF LAND, 


‘¢ Beir propitious ! 

*¢ On this fortunate day, Monday the 
16th of the month Ahvany, of the year 
(of the cycle) Kablyuktee, in the year of 
Sulinahan 1720, and of the Cait Yug 
4899, being the third day of the increas. 
ing moon, under the auspicious conjunc- 
tion and happy influence of the constel- 
Jation Ashanattee and Magarum: Kistna 
Sawmey Pilla of Cunnatoor, the son of 
Vencatachelum Pilla, for himself and his 
house executes this deed of sale of land 
to Cumana Sawmey Pilla, That is to 
say: of the twenty-eight established 
shares of Cunnatoor, I have made a full 
and complete sale to you of my own two 
Shares therein, for one huadred chuck- 
rums; and you having paid, and I hav- 
ing received the said one hundred chuck- 
rums for the said two shares: therefore 
possess the Nunja, Punja, (wet and dry 
lands) trees, groves, yardens, hillocks, 
water, wood, stone, and treasures; the 
well that points beneath, the tree that 
points above, together with all property 
belonging in common thereto, within its 
four boundaries. Your children, from 
generation to generation, are free to be- 
stow, or exchange, or to dispose of it at 
their pleasure. Possess and enjoy it as 
long as the sun and the moon, the earth 
and its vegetables, the mountains and 
the river Cauvery exist; and all prospe- 
rity attend you. Thus it is subscribed 
by me Kistna Sawmey Pilla, with my 
fuil consent to Cumana Sawmey Pilla. 


This deed is written by Modtoo Sawniey,” 


the village Conicopoly.” 
(Signed) Kistna SawMey. 
Witnesses, ARNACHELUM, 
SUNKALINGUM, 
SHUMMOGUM. 


CacHeEMIRE, 

Of all the countries visited by these 
Yogees and Senassies, they were most 
lavish in praise of Cachemire, whither 
they frequently extended their pilgrimage. 
Tiese narrations made me long to be- 
hold this ** Earthly Paradise,” formerly 
a kingdom, happy under its Own im0- 
narchs ; surrounded by lofty mountains, 
their summits covered with perpetua 
snow ; the acclivities, according tu their 
diferent aspects, either adorned with 
the trees of Europe, or decked by the 


perennial plants and flowers of Asia, and 

sometimes presenting a delightful assem- 

blage of both. Immense rocks, neh 
groves, magnificent cataracts, and mur. 
muring cascades, produce a sublime and 
beautiful effect. These waters, either in 
roaring cataracts, or gentle Streams, flow 
to the lakes and rivulets which fertilize 
the plain, and there uniting, form the 
celebrated Indus, one of the great rivers 
of Asia, 

AUTHOR'S BENFVOLENCE, 

Situated as I was for many years among 
the brahinins in Dhuboy, it was almost 
impossible notto adopt some of their tee 
nets, and imbibe their benevolent senti- 
ments, There every bird that flew over 
the eity walls found an asylum, every 
house was crowded with moukeys and 
squirrels ; the trees were filled with pea. 
cocks, doves, and parrots; the lake co. 
vered by aquatic fowl, and the surround. 
ing groves melodious by bulbuls and 
warblers of every description, Notagun 
molested them. I prevailed with the 
English officers and soldiers, whenever 
the garrison was relieved, not to fire a 
shot within the fortress, I found the 
edict which I issued respecting the 
slaughter of oxen, and prohibiting therr 
exposure for sale, procured me a favour- 
able reception among the [lindoos in 
other places. 

DESCRIPTION OF A TIGER-HUNT, UPON 
THE BANKS OF THE GANGES, NEAR 
CHINSURA IN BENGAL,IN APRIL 1764, 
At one o'clock this morning, thirty 

elephants, with the servants, and refresh 

ments of all kinds, were dispatched ; at 
two we ail followed in fly-palanquins ; at 

a quarter after four we reach¢d the en- 

campment, and having rested near two 

hours, we mounted our elephants, and 
proceedéd to the jungle, 

We had not proceeded five hundred 
yards beyond the jungle, when we heard 
a general cry on our lett ol Baug, baug, 
haug! On hearing this exclamation of 
Tiger! we wheeled, and, forming the 
line anew, entered the great jungle, when 
the spot where a single tiger lay having 
been pointed, on the discharge of the 
first yun, a scene presented usell cone 
fessed by all the experienced tiyer hunte 
ers present, to be the finest they had 
ever seen. Five full grown royal ugers 
sprung together from the same spor, 
where they had sat in bloody congress. 
They ran diversely ; but running heavily, 
they all couched again mi new covers 
within the same jungle, and ali were 
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the line into a crescent, so as to cm- 
brace cither extremity of the jungle; in 
the centre were the boudar (or state¥ 
elephants, with the marksmen, and the 
ladies, to comfort and encourage them. 
In one Mr. Zotlani with Mrs. Ramus, in 
the other Mr. Ramus with Lady Day, 
Jed the attack; my brother and I sup- 
ported them, and we were followed by 
Major Bateman, Mr. Crispe, Mr, Long- 
cratt, end Mr, Van Europe, a Duich 
gentleman. 

These gentlemen had each an elephant 
to himself, When we had siowly and 
warily approached the spot where the 
first ger lay, he moved not until we 
were justupon bim, when, with a roar that 
vesembled thunder, he rushed upon us. 
‘Tie elephants wheeled off at once, and 
(tor it is not to be described by any quae 
<lruped-motion we know, 1 must there- 
Tore goin a term for the occasion) shuffled 
oif,. They returned, however, after a 
Light of about fifty yards, and again ap- 

roaching the spot where the tiger had 
edged himself, towards the skirts of the 
jungle, he once more rushed forth, and 
Springing at the side of an elephant upon 
which three of the natives were mounted, 
at one stroke tore a portion of the pad 
from under them ; and one of the riders, 
panicystruck, feil off. ‘The tiger, how- 
ever, seeing his enemies in force, ree 
turned, slow and indignant, into his 
shelter; where, the place he lay in being 
marked, a heavy and well directed fire 
was poured in by the principal marksmen, 
when, pushing in, we saw him in the 
struggle of death, and growling and foam. 
ing he expired. 
‘ We then proceeded to seek the others, 
having first distinguished the spot by 
pitching a tall spear, and tying to the 
end of it the muslin of a turban. We 
zvoused the other three, in close succes- 
sion, and, with little variation of circum. 
stances, killed them all; the oldest, and 
most ferocious of the family, bad, how. 
ever, early in the conflict, very sensibly 
quitted the scene of action, and escaped 
to another part of the country, 

While the fate of the last and largest 
was depending, more shots were fired 
than in the three other attacks: he es- 
caped four several assaults, and takin 
post ia different parts of the jungle, 
rushed upon us at each wound he receiv. 
cd with a kindled rage, and as often put 
the whole line to flight. In his last pure 
suit, he singled out the elephant upon 
which Lady Day was; and was at its 
tau, with jaws distended, and in the act 
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of rising upon his hind paws to fasten on 
her, when fortunately she cleared the 
jungie, and a genera! discharge from the 
hunters having forced him to give up the 
chase, he returned to his shelter. 

‘The chase heing over, we returned in 
triumph to our encampment, and were 
fullowed by the spoils of the mornin 
and by an accuinulating multitude of the 
peasants from the circumjacent villages, 
who pressed round an ope tent in which 
we sat at breakfast, with gratulations, 
blessings, and thanksgiving, ‘The four 
tyers were laid in front; the natives 
viewed them with terror, and some with 
tears. There was a very affecting inci 
dent, which so fastened upon Zoffani’s 
imagination, and so touched his heart, 
that he means to give it a principal place 
in a picture which he meditates upon the 
subject; and which, had vou been with 
us, I should have hoped might have been 
also recorded elegantly and pathetically 
in a song. 

An old woman, looking earnestly at 
the largest tiger, and pointing at times to 
his tusks, and at times lifting his fore. 
paws, and viewing his talons, her fur- 
rows bathed in tears, in broken and 
moaning tones narrated something to a 
little circle composed of three bralimins- 
and a young woman with a child in her 
arms. No human misery could pierce 
the phlegm and apathy of the brahmins, 
and with them there was not a feature 
softened; but horror and sorrow were 
alternately painted in the face of the fe- 
male, and, from ber clasping at times her 
child more closely to her breast, I guess 
ed the subject of the old woman’s story, 
and upon inquiry, I found that I was 
right in my conjecture, She was widows 
ed and childless, she owed both her mise 
fortunes to the tigers of that jungle, and 
most probably to those which then lay 
dead before her, for they, it was believed, 
had recently carried off her husband and 
her two sons, grown up to manhood, and 
now she wanted food: in the phrensy of 
her grief she alternately described her 
loss to the crowd, and in a wild scream 
demanded her husband and ber children 
from the tigers; indeed it was a piteous 
spectacle ! 

Here we had a luxurious cold dinner, 
with a variety of excellent wines, and 
other liquors, well cooled ; and whjle we 
dined, the French horns and clarionets 
played marches, hunting pieces descrip= 
tive of the death of the game, and other 
slow movements ; the tigers still i 
front, and the people still assem bat 
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but retired to a greater distance, where 
they anxiously waited the signal for skin- 
ning and cutting up the slain, for with 
them the fat of a uger isa panacea; the 
tongue dried and pulverized a sovereign 
specific in nervous cases, and every part 
applicable to some use; even the whiskers 
they deem a deadly poison, und most 
anxiously, but secretly, seek them, as 
the means, in drink, of certain destruc. 
tion to an enemy. 
THE ZiINORE COUNTRY. 

In the Zinore purgunna, a country 
little known in the annals of Hindostan, 
I saw human nature almost in primitive 
simplicity, but far removed from the 
savage condition of the Indians of Ame- 
rica, or the natives of the South.sea 
islands, ‘The state of civil society in 
which the Hindoos are united in thase 
remote situations, seems to admit of vo 
change or amelioration, The brahmias 
pass their lives in listless indolence with- 
in the precincts of the temples, with 
little profit either to themseives or the 
communtiy. Among the inferior castes, 
whose minds are uncultivated, and who 
have no communication with the rest of 
the world, I found it next to an impossi- 
bility to introduce a single improvement 
In agriculture, building, or any useful 
art or science, In any nation, where 
the art of printing is unknown, and no 
books are introduced, the higher classes 
can enjoy but little intellectual pleasure. 

[ sometimes frequented places where 
the natives had never seen a1 European, 
and were ignorant of every thing concerne 
ing us: there I beheld manners and cus- 
tains simple as were those in the patri- 
archal age; there, in the very style of 
Rebecca and the damsels of Mesopota- 
mia, the Hindoo villagers treated me 
with that artless hospitality so delightful 
in the poems of Homer, and other ane 
cient records, Ona sultry day, neara 
Zinore village, having rode faster than 
my attendants, while waiting their arri- 
val undér a tamarind tree, a young Wwo- 
man came to the well; I asked for a 
little water, but neither of us having a 
drinking vessel, she hastily left me, as 
I imagined, to bring an earthen cup for 
the purpose, as | should have polluted a 
vessel of metal; but as Jaci, when Sise- 
ra asked for water, gave him milk, and 
“ brought forth Lutter in a lordly dis, 
so did this village damsel, with more sine 
cerity than Heber’s wife, bring me a pot 
of milk, and a lump of butter on the 
delicate leaf of the banana, * the lordly 


disk” of the Hindoos, The former J 
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gladly accepted; on my declining the 


latter, she immediately made it up into 
two balls, and gave one to each of the 
oxen that drew my hackery. Butter is 
aluxury to these anmmals, and enables 
them to bear additional fatigue. 

The more I saw of the Hindoos ia 
those remote districts, the more [ per- 
ceived the truth of Orme’s remark, that 
Hindostan has been inhabited from the 
earliest antiquity, by a people who have 


. no resemblance, either in their figure, or 


manners, with any of the nations conti 
guous to them; and that although con- 
querors have established themscives at 
differeut times, in various parts of Iadia, 
yet the original inhabitants bave lost 
very little of their original character. 

Those towns on the banks of the Nere 
budda, so famous ior brahmin semiaa- 
ries, Contain numerous schools ior the 
education of other boys; these are geve~ 
rally in the open air, on the shady side 
of the house, The scholars sit on mats, 
or cow-dung floors, and are taught as 
inuch of religiou as their caste adants of ; 
also reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
the two latter by marking letters and 
figures in sand upon the floor, Educa 
tion, like every Ung else among the 
Hindoos, is extremely simple: that of 
the girls is generally confined to domestic 
employments. 

Near Zinore were several monuments 
in memory of thase devotees, 50 often 
mentioned, who bury themselves aliwe, 
in hopes of expiating their sins, or of 
pleasing the destructive powers by such 
a sacrifice; and under the lofty banks of 
the Nerbudda, as on the shore of the 
Ganges, [ was told the Tiindeos some- 
times drown their sick and aged parents, 
In this respect they certainly act directly 
contrary to our ideas of filiol affection, 
and common humanity; but 1 am willing 
to hope it proceeds fram a good motive. 
Similar customs prevailed in many ame- 
cient netious, 

In the out-skirts of Zinore, separated 
from ail other inhabitants of the town, 
werea number of poor Chandalahs, the 
outcasts of society; objects of compas- 
sion to every tinaking mind, from che 
deprivations ‘and degradations they are 
compelled to submit co by inpoliuc aud 
inhuman jaws. ‘Lhe coudition appears 


the more humiliating, when conteasted 
with the luxurious brahmins, m their 
calin recesses, surrounded by the ram- 
jannees, aud every hind of sndulgence 
allawed to their privileged caste: the 
une pawpered by voluptuous a 
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the other degraded below the monkeys 
which surround them, and deprived of 
religious ordinances. 

CHANDODE. 

No place in the western provinces of 
Hindostan is reputed so holy as Chan- 
dode; none at least exceed it; its tem- 
ples and seminaries almost vie with the 
fanes of Jaygervaut, and colleges of Be- 
nares. Two thirds of the inhabitants 
are brahmins and devotees of various 
descriptions: Hindoos of every caste from 
all parts of Guzerat, and pilgrims from 
a greater distance, resort thither, at 
stated festivals, to bathe in the Nerbud. 
da, and perform their religious ceremoe 
nies on its sacred banks; every temple 
has its respective images, every burr- 
tree its holy lingam, or tutelary deity. 
There the brahmins seem to be almost 
idolized, and inflated with the appella- 
tion given them in the code of Menu, 
of “ something transcendantly divine.” 
Such may they be thought by their de- 
luded disciples; to other observers their 
earthly origin is sufhciently conspicuous, 
My duty led me thither on occasional 
visits to collect the Company’s share 
of the revenue in their holy districts. 
{ lived near four years within a few miles 
of the solemn groves where those vo- 
Juptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannees, or dancing-yirls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious su- 
perstition and sanctified indolence un- 
knowu in colder climates. 

BURIAL SERVICE. 

During the funeral ceremony, which is 
solemn and affecting, the brahmins ad- 
dress the respective elements in words 
to the following purport: although there 
may be a ditierent mode of performing 
these religious rites in other parts of 
Hindostan, 

O Earru! to thee we commend our 
brother ; of thee he was formed; by thee 
he was sustained ; and unto thee he now 
yeturns ! 

O Firs! thou hadst a claim in our 
brother; during his lite he subsisted by 
thy influence in nature; to thee we com- 
mit his body; thou emblem of purity, 
may his spirit be purified on entering a 
new state of existence! 

O Arr! while the breath of life con. 
tinued, our brother respired by thee: 
his last breath is now departed; to thee 
we yield him! 

O Water! thou didst contribute to 
the lite of our brother; thou wert one 
of his sustaining elements. His remains 
are how dispersed; receive thy share of 
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him, who has now taken an everlasting 
flight. . 
GENERAL CASTs, 

{ have occasionally mentioned the 
most striking features in the moral and 
religious character of the Hindoos, It 
would be endless to enter into the va. 
rious shades of caste and different ceremo. 
nials observed among them; nor are they 
of importance to an English reader, 
One doctrine which I have not particu. 
larly adverted to, has the greatest pos» 
sible influence among all the castes, 
and keeps them in that extraordinary 
state of distinction and subordination 
which forms their peculiar characteristic; 
it is that the four grand divisions, or 
castes, proceeded from Brahma, the 
creating power, in the following manner; 
The brakmin issued from the mouth, 
implying WisDOM ; to pray, to read, and 
to instruct. The chetleree proceeded 
from the arms, implying sTRENGTH; to 
draw the bow, to fight, and to govern, 
The lice came from the belly or thighs, 
which implies NoURISHMENT; these must 
provide the necessaries of life hy aygri- 
culture and commerce. The sooder 
came from the feet, which means suB. 
JECTION ; these are horn to labour, and 
to serve. From these fonr grand divi 
sions all the subordinate castes are des 
rived, 

HUMAN SOUL. 

It was a prevailing idea with the Gres 
cian and Roman philosophers, and, as 
is often mentioned in these memorrs, i 
is equally so among the enlightened 
BRAHMINS, that the spirit of man origle 
nally emanates from the Great Soul OP 
Berne, the Divine Spirit: and when, by 
the inevitable stroke of death, it quits is 
tenement of clay, it is again absorbed 
into the immensity of the Deity. This, 
they taught, was to be the final state of | 
the virtuous, while the souls of the 
wicked were doomed to punishments pro- 
portionate to their crimes. 

Sir William Jones, and other oriental 
writers on the Hindoo mythology, agree 
with the narrations of Bernier, Chardin, 
La Croze, and many celebrated travellers 
in former days, as to the brahmninical 
faith in the purity and subiimuity of Que 
Supreme Being, under the name © 
Brahma, or the Great One; “ that he 
is the spirit of wisdom, the universal 
soul that penetrates every thing; that 
God is as upon a sea without bounds 5 
that those who wish to approach bun, 
must appease the agitation of the wavess 


tranquil and 
that they must be of a q sieady 
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steady mind ; retired within themselves; 
and their thoughts being collected, must 
be fixed on God only.” 

HINDOO AND. ENGLISH FESTIVALS, 

It has been observed by careful invese 
tigators, that there is a great resemblance 
between many of the Hindoo festivals 
and the old feasts in England. Colonel 
Pearse remarks, that on the festival of 
Bhawanee, which answers to our May. 
day, the Gopas and all other herdsmen 
frequent the gardens on that day, erect 
a pile in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. Mr, Paterson, 
on the origin of the Hindoo religion, in 
describing the festival of the Hooli, 
compares it with the Hilaria of the 
Romans, celebrated at the vernal equi- 
nox in honour of the motier of the 
gods. It was a festival which was 
continued for several days, with great 
display of pomp and rejoicing. It bee 
gan the eighth day before. the calends 
of April, or the 25th of March. The 
statue of Cybele was carried about in 
procession, and the attending crowds 
assumed to themselves whatever rank, 
character, or dress, their fancy led them 
to prefer. It wasa kind of masquerade, 
full of mirth and frolic. In fact, it was 
the Earth, under the name of Cybele, 
which was worshipped at the eommence- 
ment of that genial season, when she 
receives from the sun those vivifying 
rays which are so adapted to the pro- 
duction of fruits and flowers, Let this 
ceremony be compared with the Hindoo 
celebration of the Huoli, at the same 
period of the year. The epithet of 
purple is constantly given to the spring 
by the Roman poets, in allusion to the 
blossoms which nature, as it were in 
Sport, scatters over the earth with such 


vaciety and profusion, The Hindoos de- 
sign the same idea in the purple powder 
Abir,which they throw about at each other 
with so much sportive pleasantry. ‘The 
objects of worship with the Hindoos are 
the earth and fire; that genial warmth 
which pervades all nature at that period 
of the year, The licentiousness of the 
songs and dances at this season was 
intended to express the effects of that 
warmth on all animated objects. The 
Ilindoos have likewise their masque- 
rading processions, in which gods and 
goddesses, rajahs and ranees are repre- 
sented; and the ceremonies are con- 
cluded by burning the past or deceased 
year, and welcoming the renovation of 
hature,” 
During the festival of the Hooli, when 


hilarity and mirth pervade every class 
of society, one subject of diversion ts 
to send people on errands and expedie 
tions that are to end in disappointment, 
and raise a laugh at the expense of the 
person sent, This is very similar to 
the first day of April in England, 
The Hooli 1s always in the month of 
March, and the last day is the greatest 
holiday. 

The Hindoo festival of Vastu Puja, 
on the day when the proprietors of land 
worship the earth and fire, is similar to 
that of Vesta at Rome. The Romans 
worshipped the goddess of nature, under 
the symbols of earth and fire. The 
sects of Visnoo and Siva do the same. 
The former offer an oblation of fruit and 
flowers, the latter sacrifice a sheep to 
their respective deities. 

JEWELS. 

I was informed of a diamond then in 
the royal treasury at Ispahan, which 
weighed two hundred and sixty-four 
carats, and was valued at four hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, Thus is 
probably tbe same stone mentioned by 
Tavernier, at that time in possession 
of the Mogul emperor, which weighed 
two hundred and seventy-nine carats, 
and its value was estimated at half a 
million sterling. The variation in the 
weight and price in a gem of such mag- 
nitude, may be easily allowed between a 
Persian and European traveller, This 
imperial diamond is a brilliant of beau- 
tiful shape, called by way of eminence 
Kooi Toor, “the Hill of Lustre,” al- 
luding to Mount Sinai, in Arabia, where 
Gop appeared in glory to Moses. Ano- 
ther diamond of a flat surface, nearly as 
valuable as the former, is denominated 
Doriainoor, “the Ocean of Lustre.” 
These magnificent jewels formed part of 
Nadir Shah’s plunder at Delhi in 1739; 
when the riches he carried off exceeded 
seventy millions sterling. § The most 
superb article of this imperial spoil was 
the Tucht-Tuoos, or peacock-throne, in 
which the expanded tail of the peacock, 
in its natural size, was imitated in jewel- 
lery, composed of the most costly dia. 
monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, to- 
pazes, and amethysts, producing a won- 
derful effect. This throne was valued at 
ten crore of rupees, upwards of twelve 
millions sterling, After the assassination 
of Nadir Shah this plunder was trans- 
ported into various COUDLFIES, and since 
the late revolutions ia Persia has been 
more widely dispersed, tt % 
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estimation ; sacred and profane writers 
extol their beauty and value; the Ro 
mans, under their luxuriots emperors, 


carried this extravagant superfluity to 


the utinost prodigality. Diamonds with 
them do not appear to have been in 
su much request as pearls, of which 
they possessed some immensely valua- 
ble; one, presented by Julius Cesar to 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, cost 
him forty-eight thousand pounds ster- 
ling. ‘Phe celebrated pearl ear-rings of 
Cieopatra were valued at one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. 
AURUNGABAD. 

From Petwah we travelled over a 
tract of Jand, once filled with crowded 
streets and populous mansiuns, now a 
cultivated plain, covered with trees and 
verdure, unless where a falling mosque 
or mouldering palace reminded us of its 
former state. These ruins increased as 
we drew nearer the city, unul at length 
we travelled through acres of desolae 
won, An universal silence reigned; no- 
thing indicated our approach to a capital, 
nor did we meet with “one sad bisto- 
rian of the mournful vlain,” without the 
gates of Almedabad! 


Et seges est ubi Trojafuit. © Ovrp. 


or rather let me quote a similar scene 
mm the expressive language of the pro- 
phetical writings, of a city still more 
Magnificent than either Troy or the 
capital of Guzerat, that it should be. 
come a heap of ruins, a dwelling-place 
for dragons, an astonishment and a 
hissing, without an inhabitant; the wild 
beasts of the desert should be there, and 
the houses full of doleful creatures; the 
owls should dwe!l in their habitations, 
aud the satyrs dance in their pleasant 
places. Such is now the desolation 
round the circumscribed walls of Ah- 
medabad; it is literally the resort of 
tivers, hyenas, and jackals; the abode of 
monkeys, guanas, serpents, and noxious 
reptiles 

“The spider holds the veil in the palace of 

Cesar ; 
The owl stands centinel on the watch-towers 
of Atrasiab!”) ss Sapy. 

We went first to the palace, which 
was built by Aurungzebe at the same 
time as the city ; and in the multiplicity 
and extent of its offices and apartinents, 
exhibits a stroag proof of the magnifi- 
cence of that great, but bigotted inonarch, 
and of the melancholy mutability of hu- 
man grandeur ;° for in the short space of 
ninety years the splendid remains of this 
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princely structure are mouldering int@ 
dust, and some parts quite obliterated ! 
We first entered bya lofty gateway ine 
to a vast area called the Jellougab, or the 
place where the imperial guards paraded; 
the gates here, as in most other oriental 
palaces and cities, being intended for the 
adinission of state elephants, with the 


‘exalted houdar on their backs, are on a 


large scale, and add much to the general 
grandeur. From the Jellougah we as. 
cended a noble flight of steps into an. 
other spacious court, on the western side 
of which was the duan aum, or public 
hall of audience, and Opposite to it the 
nobat khani, or musig-gallery, On aps 
proaching the hall of audience, a timid 
hare started from the spot where stood 
the musnud of Aurungzebe ; that throne 
where the proudest monarch in the 
world was seated in all his glory! The 
throne was elevated in the most cone 
spicuous part of this superb hall; the 
hall itself was filled with ameers of the 
first distinction, and the spacious court 
crowded with haughty warriors, and 
other nobles, while the air echoed with 
the swelling notes from the nobat kham, 
and the vices of the chopdars and he- 
tralis loudly proclaiming, ** May the 
king of the world live for ever!” From 
that throne, which the proudest nobles 
then approached with awe and palpitae 
tion, now sprang forth a terrified litte 
hare! 
THE TAJE MaHAat.* 

This grand mausoleum, which stands 
due north and south, on the southern 
bank of the river Jumna, was built by 
command of the Emperor Shah Jehan 
for the interment of his favourite sultana 
Momtaz mehl, or ‘Montazal Zamani, tbe 
“ Pre-eminent in the seraglio, or Paragon 
of the age ;” and at his death his remains 





* Taje Mahal, standing due north and 
south, on the southern bank of the river 
Jumna, was built by command of the Eu 
peror Shah Jehan, for the interment of his 
favourite sultana, Momtaz Mahal, pre 
eminent, or most honoured of the seragla; 
or Momtaz al Zumani, superior oi the age; 
both having been the titles of the re go 
This mauscleam is commonly called 496 
Gunse, or Taje Mahal, meauimy the rape 
sitory, or the abode of the diadem, aon 
allegorically to her as the most bri s 
gem of the seraglio, The word serag 
being an Italianization of serah, « eld 
serah, signifying the female apartinen 
sacred amongst the Mahomedans. hd 
posthumous title of the empress was 


naman means “ Reposing m ee 
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were also here deposited, by order of 
his son Aurungzebe, 

This building, im point of design and 
execution, is one of the most exten- 
sive, elegant, commodious, and perfect 
works that was ever undertaken and 


finished by one man. To this celebrated 
architect the emperor Shah Jehan gave 
the utle of Serreer dust, or Jewel-handed, 
to distinguish him from all other artists, 

It is built entirely of pure white mar- 
ble, on an Immense square plattorm of 
Khe same material, having a lofty minaret 
ot equal beauty at every corner, Qn 
each side, and bebind the imperial maue 
soleuin, 18 a suit of elegant apartments 
also of white marble, hwhiy decorated 
with coloured stones. ‘Lhe tombs and 
other principal warts of this vast fabric are 
dulaid with wreaths of flowers and fos 
liage in their vatural colours, entirely 
composed of cornelians, onyxes, verd- 
antique, lapis-lazuli, and every variety 
ef agates, so admirably finished as to 
have rather the appearance of an ivory 
model set with jewels, 

It was commenced in the fifth year 
of the reign of the emperor Shah Jehan, 
and the whole completed in sixteen 
years, four months, and twenty-one days. 
It cost ninety-eight lacks, or nine mil- 
lions eight hundred and fifteen thousand 
rupees, equal to one million two hune- 
dred and twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling: although the price of labour 
then was, and still continues to be, ve- 
ry reasonable in India. 

AHMEDABAD. 

The imperial city of Akmedabad is si- 
tuated in the latitude of 23® north, 
and in 72° 37/ east longitude, and is 
built on the banks of the river Sabere 
matty, which washes its western walls, 


From being formerly one ef the largest. 


Capitals in the east, it is naw only five 
miles and three quarters in circumfe- 
rence, surrounded by a high wall, with 
irregular towers every filty yards, in 
the usual style of Indian fortifications ; 
there are twelve principal gates, and se- 
veral smaller sa!ly-ports. 

On every side, nodding minarets, de- 
caying palaces, and mouldering aque- 
ducts, indicate the former magnificence 
of Ahmedabad. It was then enriched 
by commerce, peopled by industry, and 
adorned by wealth. Long wars, unsta- 


ble and oppressive governments, aud 
the fluctuations of human establishments, 
have brought. it to a state of decay 
from which it seems doomed never to res 
cover, 
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Ahmedabad, like other proud capitals, 
seemed hastening to its dissolution ; from 
covering an extent of thirty miles, it 
had dwindled to less than six; much of 
that space, even within the walls, was 
covered with rains, or appropriated to 
corn-fields and fruit-gardens, Some of 
the streets were bruad, but not planted 
with rows of trees, as mentioned by 
Mandesloe, and other travellers; neither 
are they paved, ‘The triumphal arches, 
or three united gates, in the principal 
streets, with the grand entrance to the 
durbar, stil remain, The mosques and 
palaces of the Pattans still give evidence 
of their original magnificence. The 
Streets were spacious and regular; the 
temples, aqueducts, fountains, caravan- 
Saries, and courts of justice, well are 
ranged, Commerce, art, and sciences 
met with every encouragement; wher 
a splendid court was kept in this city, 
it was then the resort of mérchauts, are 
lists, and travellers of every description 5 
it now exhibits solitude, poverty, aud 
desolation ! 

MUGUL NEWSPAPERS. 

In Ahmedabad, as in most other large 
oriental cities, are a sort of news-wri- 
ters, or gazetteers, who at midnight re- 
cord all the transactions of the preceding 
day, and send them olf by express hal- 
carras, or messengers, to their corres- 
pondents in distant provinces, During 
the splendour of the Mogul yovern- 
ment, in the capital of every district, 
the emperor maintained a gazetteer, au 
historiugrapher, and a spy, to collect and 
record the occurrences of the days and 
immediately tov transmit them to a pube 
lic officer at the imperial court, who 
jaid such as were of importance betore 
the sovereign. 

MOGUL SUMMER PALACE. 

Among otber excursions from Ahmes- 
dabad, we spent a delightful day at Shuhe 
Bauhg, or the royal garden, a summer 
palace two miles trom the city, pleas 
santly situated on the banks of the Sa 
bermatty. Although built near two 
hundred years before by the emperor 
Shah Jehan, when sultan Currim, viceroy 
of Guzerat, it was sullin excellent ree 

air. The saloon, spacious and fofty as 
the building, was a fine room; the wall 
covered with shell chunam, a white 
stucco, polished like the finest marbie, 
and the ceiling painted in siall comparte 
ments with much taste. The angulat 
recesses led to eight small octagon 
rooms, four below and as many above, 


with separate stairs to each ; they are fe 
nished 
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mished in the same style as the saloon, 
the walls like alabaster, and the ceilings 
neatly embossed. The flat roof com- 
@iands an extensive prospect, the substrucs 
¢ions form a cool retreat under the saloon 
and a surrounding platform, ornamented 
svith smail canals aud fountains. These 
gubstructions are on a level with the 
flower-garden, which reached to the ri- 
ver; every thing appears to have been 
elegant aud splendid. It was during the 
reign of Shah Jehan that architectural 
taste in the Mahomedan structures of 
dnddia attained its acine. 

The gardens of the zenana at Shah- 
bhaug, on the banks of the Sabermatty, 
must have been peculiarly delightful. I 
ai a passionate admirer of water, shade, 
and verdure, especially in a sultry cli- 
mate; but those pleasure grounds, and 
all the Asiatic gardens I ever saw, were 
deficient in the verdant lawns, artless 
shrubberies, and varied scenery, which, 
when attempted to be introduced in 
France, Italy, and ‘Germany, I always 
found dignified by the appellation of 
Jardins & VAngloise.” In Hindostan 
the royal gardens are often called the 
Garden of God; perhaps Paradise is the 
term intended; although it must be al- 
lowed that the Mahomedans in ever 
thing affect to ascribe their blessings to 
the benevolence of the Deity. 

The princely gardens at Shah-bbaug 
still boast of some noble cypiesses, ce- 
dars, paimetos, sandal, and cassia trees, 
with maogo, tamarind, and other spread. 
ing fruit irees. The large and small 
aqueducits, admirably coutrived for con- 
eying water to every tree and bed in 
the garden, with all the surrounding 
oriental scenery, minutely resembled the 
picture drawn by the son of Sjrach, 

Such is still the perfection of an east 
ern garden. The same trees shade their 
revveats, the same. flowers adorn their 
borde:s; but especialiy the ruse of Sha- 
ron, er the Damascus rose, which from 
the age of Solomon to the present day has 
been an universal favourste ; and formerly, 
a considerable quantity of ottar of roses, 
the most delicate of all perfumes, was 
mace from the rosaries near Aluved- 
abad. 

, OTTAR OF ROSES, 

The usual method of making this is to 
gather the roses with their calyxes, and 
put them into a stili, with nearly double 
Weir weight of water; which, when suf. 
ficreatly distilled, will be highiy scented 
Wilh sus6s 5 ab is then poured into shallow 
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earthen vessels, and exposed to the nog: 

turnal air; the next morning the Ottar, dt 
essential oil, extracted from the flowers 

is found in small congealed particles, 
swimming on the surface; it is carefully 
collected and preserved in small glass 
bottles. One hundred pounds of roses 
seldom yield more than from two to three 
ounces of this precieus essence, which 
it is. dificult to procure unadulterated ; 
as the distillers frequently put sandal 
wood, scented grass, and other oily plants 
into the still, which depreciate the value, 
and debase the fragrance,of the rose. The 
genuine ottar is of different colours, 
sometimes green, frequently of a bright 
yellow, like amber, and often of a reds 
dish hue; the rose water which remains 
is generally very good, 

MOGUL INVOCATION, 

“O Lorpv! all thy mysteries are impes 
netrable. 

‘* Unknown are thy beginning and thy 
end. 

“In THES both beginning and end ar@ 
lost. 

“The name of both are lost in the 
mansions of thy eternity! 

“ft is sufficient that I offer up my 
thanksgiving, and medidate in astonish 
ment. 

“My ecstacy is sufficient knowledge 
of Thee !” 

NAMES OF GARDENS. — . 

Most of the’ royal gardens in India 
have an appropriate name, and frequently 
an inscription over the portal in Persian 
poetry, hyperbolically descriptive of heir 
attractions. The following specimens 
tuken from the entrance Of a garden, 
made by the emperor Aurungzcbe at 
Noorabad, on the banks of the river 
Zank. 


‘This garden was planted by the king 
Alungeer, 
Whose vane bounty rivals that of the 
sun, in all his splendor: 
When he demanded a sentence to denote 
its date 
An invisible voice replied, thou hast seen th 
Garden of Beauty.” 
A. He}. 1077, 


SPECIMENS OF SONGS. 

It is not easy to give a literal transla- 
tion of the dancing-girls’ songs, but I ate 
tempted an mnitation from ihe commu: 
nication of a friend, who understood t 
language, and had been accustome to 
these entertainments. Were I favou 
by the muse of Hafix, I would not jntroe 


duce them in humble prose. 1508 
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A Song of Roshan, or Roxana: 

A female appellation signifying splendor, 

When, oh my beloved! wilt thon return? 
delight of my heart, and treasure of my 
seul, oh! when wilt thou appear to bless 
thy Roxana? In vain do I wait thy ap- 
proach; thou comest not to thy love: mine 
evelids are weary in watching thy foot- 
sieps. The sofa of my beloved is decked 
with garlands of mogrees, oversHadowed by 
a canopy of jessamim. I have strewed it 
with the sweet dust of Keurah, and per- 
fumed it with ottar of roses ; I am scented 
with the gils of lahore, and tinged with the 
blossoms of hinna ; haste then, my beloved, 
to thine handmaid, gladden her heart by 
thy presence! 

A Song of Selima. 

Abdallah! lamp of my life and possessor 
of my heart; my first, my only love! In 
vain do [call upon thee, thou art afar off; 
thou hearest not the voice of thy Selima, 
once the most favoured of thy slaves! 

Abdallah! my king! my love! thou hast 
decked me with diamonds of Golconda, and 
covered me with pearls of Ormuz ;—what 
are diamonds and pearls to her that is for- 
saken? the jewel most prized by thy Selima 
is no longer her own—give me thy heart, 
ny beloved, restore it to its first possessor! 

“The shawls of Cassimer and the silks of 
Iran, presented by my lord, have no longer 
any charms for thy Selima ; thy palace, thy 
baths, thy gardens delight me no more; 
take them again; what are they all, com- 
pared with the heart of my Abdallah? O 
give me thy heart, my beloved, restore it 
to its first possessor ! 

The gardens and groves, once the fond 
retreat of thy Selima, afford me uo plea- 
sire; the mango and pomegranate tempt 
mein vain! ‘The fragrance of champahs 
and odour of spices I no longer enjoy ;— 
my dainsels delight me no more, and music 
ceases tocharm, Return, oh my lord, to 
thine handmaid, restore her thy ueart, and 
every pleasure will accompany it; O, give 
thy heart to thy Selima, restore it to its 
first possessor ! - oe eaten aE, aa aoe 

SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS. 

At these Cambay suppers I observed 
many striking resemblances to the man- 
ners and customs recorded by Homer 
and other ancient writers, The feasts 
of the Grecian bard are often counter- 
parts of modern orientalism, and the en- 
tertainment and presents given by the 
governor of Egypt to the strangers from 
Canaan, is an exact picture of what con- 
siantly occurs in an Asiatic durbar. 

HAPPINESS. 

If the traveller in various countries 


makes a comparative statement of hu- «ers, 


man happiness, he will find, with few 


; Ponpewaacclie rte Pe 
sxceptionsy that the Great Author of Muinoduc; be we as it may, his ane 
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Nature has distributed it more equally: 
than he first imagined. He writes of 
men and manners as he finds them in 
their various gradations, from imperial 
Akber, dispensing happiness to millions, 
to the wandering fakeer with his staff 
and lark; from the splendid rajalt and 
proud brahmin, to the wretched Pooleah 
and outcast Chandalah! Although he 
cherishes a hope that ere long, under 
British jurisdiction, the condition of the 
latter will be meliorated, he also enjoys 
some degree of pleasure in observing, 
that man, in a state of ignorance, is ges 
nerally reconciled to his Sithation, and 
that consequently there is less individual 
happiness or misery than is at first ape 
parent. In this position I am as far 
from defending the tyranny of despois, 
the oppression of zemindars, and the de- 
grading distinctions of caste, as I shoulil 
he in supporting the horrors of the In. 
quisition, or the miseries of the Bastille: 
but in contemplating the civilized part of 
the globe, whether in Europe or Asia, 
we shall find the concluding lines of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller to contain a true 
portrait : 
‘¢ Vain, very vain, my weary search, to find 
That bliss, which only centers in the mind: 
Way have I stray’d from ple:sure and reposey 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause og 
cure? 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find ; 
With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, . 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.” 


HINDOO MAGNETISM. 

At Baroche I yvas intimate with a 
Banian named Lullabhy, the richest man 
in the city, and of great influence in the 
purgunna. Le was universally believed 
to possess the power of curing the bie 
of venomous serpents, by a knowledge 
peculiar, to himself, which he never line 
parted toanother. By this art he cere 
tainly recovered many natives froin @ 
desperate state, after being wounded by 
the cubra-di-capello, and the scarlet 
snake of Cubbeer-Burr, without touching 
the patient or prescribing any thing tne 
wardly. The talentof Lullabhy seemed 
to have no affinity with that of the an- 
cient Psylli, or the madern snake-clarm- 
but probably was not unlike the 
science professed by Mesmer or Dr. de 
lus 
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for effecting these cures was every where 
established. Mr. Perrott, then second 
in council, and some other of the civil 
servants at Baroche, were satisfied with 
a cure of which they had been frequent 
witnesses, 

One of the under-gardeners working 
between the pavilions, was bit by a 
cobra-di-capelio, and pronounced to be 
in danger. Mr. Gambier was then hold- 
ing a council in an upper pavilion, and, 
at the desire of Mr. Perrott, immediately 
sent for Lullabhy, without informing 
him of the accident, of which he re. 
mained ignorant until ushered into the 
chicf’s presence. ‘The gardencr was 
lying ona slight bed of coir-rope, in a 
veranda adjoining the counci-room. 
Beine asked if tie could effect a cure, 
Lullabhy modestly replied, that by God's 
blessing he irusted he should succeed. 
‘The poor wretch was at this time in great 
agony, and delirious; he afterwards be- 
came torpid and speechiess; still Lu'la- 
bhy was not permitted to commence his 
operation. The members of council 
anxiously waited the chiel’s permission, 
especially when Luilabhy asserted that 
any further loss of time would render it 
too late. Mr. Gambier examined the 
man’s pulse by a stop-watch, and when 
convinced his dissolution was inevitably 
approaching,he allowed Lullabhy to exert 
his influence. After ashort silent prayer, 
Lullabhy, in presence of all the company, 
waved his catarra, or short dagger, over 
the bed of the expiring man, without 
touching him, The patient continued 
for some time motionless; in balfan hour 
his heart appeared to beat, circulation 
qguickened, within the hour he moved 
his limbs and recovered his senses, At 
the expiration of the third hour Lullabhy 
had effected the cure. The man was 
sent home to his family, and ina few 
days recovered from the weakness occa 
sioned by convulsive paroxysms, which 
probably would neither have been so 
severe or of such long continuance, had 
the counteracting power been svoner 
applied. | 

CHARACTER OF LULLABNY. 

Lullabhy was not only the principal 
gemindar of Baroche; but one of the 
most gpulent men in Guzerat, As a 


- charitable man, this wealihy Banian ape 


peared very conspicuous; he daily ap- 
propnated q considerable sum of money 
to alms-giving and relieving persons in 
distress; vo mendicant was dismissed 
from his gate without a measure of rice, 
ora mess of vegetable pottage mingled 
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with meal. In time of dearth he distrie 
buted grain throughout the villages in gh 

Bareche district, nor was his hounty a 
fined to those of the Hindso relivion 

He repaired public tanks ond ch ultries 
for travellers, dug several common wells 

and constructed s bowreey or larce well 
in the Baroche suburbs, with stevs leads 
ing down to the water, all of hewn stone 
ina very handsome style of architecture, 
A marble tablet placed over ine foune 
tain of this ucble reservoir, contains a 
Short insciiption, more expressive and 
beautiful ia the Persian lanzeage than 
can be gived in an EFosiish translations» 


he bounties of Lullabby are ever flowing, 


HINDOO ACCOUCHEMENT, 

Between Ranghur and Zinore, T stop. 
ped with one of our party under a friends 
ly banian.tree, near a tank, to refresh 
the bearers ; a young and graceful Hin. 
deo woman passed us in her way toa 
temp'e on the opposite side of the lake, 
Concluding she had gone thither on some 
religious visit, we cook no further notice; 
but in less than half an hour she returns 
ed, carrying a bundle on her arm with 
such anxious care as arrested our attens 
tion. Having nothing of the kind when 
she first passed us, we inquired after the 
contents ; smiling ac the question, and 
removing the drapery, she shewed us a 
fine infant, of which she had just deliver. 
ed herself at the water-side, its birth 
having unexpectedly happened while, 
walking to her own village at no great 
distance, whither she then proceeded. 
The whole transaction, was begun and 
finished within the space of half an jour, 

[should not have ventured to relate 
this Guzerat anecdote, had net Dr. 
Fryer, a professional man, made & sins 
larremark, ‘* The Gentoo women, at 
their labours, seldom call midwives; it 
is a profession only in esteem among the 
rich and lazy; the poorer, while they 
are labouring or planting, go aside, de- 
liver themselves, wash the child, lay it in 
a clout, and return w work again.” 


EASTERN WOMEN. : 

In eastern harams the heart has little 
share in the tender passion, Asiatic 
love, devoid of sentiment, means only 
sensuality ; its elegant refinements and 
chaste endearments are unknown, From 
the confined education and retired habits 
of female life in India, the women have 
no idea of intellectual enjoyment 5 their 
ordinary pursuits are trifling, their amuse 
ments childish, To have children, #06 
clothes, and abundance of ae 
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seem to be the grand objects of their 
wishes. 
VULGAR EUROPEAN PREJUDICES. 

The Hindoo women are fond of fre« 
quenting their temples, and performing 
the enjoined sacrifices: the Mahomedan 
females seldom attend public worship; 
this by no means implies that they do 
not pray at home: nor does the Koran, 
as many imagine, inculcate the doctrine 
that women have no souls; neither does 
it, as alleged, deem them incapable of 
enjoying a situation in the voluptuous 
paradise of the Arabian prophet. On 
the contrary, there are many passages 
in the Koran, which give them an equal 
tide to that happiness, as the other sex ; 
these are explicit. ‘ Whosoever doeth 
good, whether he be male or female, and 
is a true believer, shal! be admitted into 
Paradise. Ona certain day, thou shalt 
see the true believers, of both sexes; 
their light shall run before them, and on 
their mght hands, and it shall be said 
unto them, good tidings unto you this 
day; gardens through which rivers flow, 
ye shall remain therein forever.” 

AN EASTERN WEDDING, 

The wedding of Vazeer Aliy, eldest 
son of Asuf-ud-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, 
celebrated at Lucknow in 1795, was one 
of the most magnificent in modern times. 

The nabob had his tents pitchea on 
the plains, near the city of Lucknow; 
among the number were two remarkably 
large, made of strong cotton cloth, lined 
with the finest English broad-cloth, cut 
i) stripes of ditferent colours, with cords 
of silk and cotton, These two tents cost 
five lacs of rupees, or above fifty thou. 
sand pounds sterling; they were each 
an hundred and twenty feet long, sixty 
broad, and the oles about sixty fect 
high; the walls of the tents were ten 
feet high; part of them were cut into 
Jattice-work for the women of the na- 
hbob’s seraulio, and those of the principal 
nobility, to see through, Ilis highness 
was covered with jewels, to the amount, 
at least, of two millions sterling. From 
thence we removed to the shumeeana, 
which was illuminated by two hundred 
elegant girandoles from Europe, as many 
glass shades with wax candies, aud se- 
veral hundred flambeaux; the glare and 
reflection was dazzling, and offensive to 
the sight, When seated under this ex- 
tensive canopy, above a hundred dan. 
cing-girls, richly dressed, went through 
their elegant, but rather lascivious 
dances and motions, and sung sume suil 


airs of the country, chiefly Persic and 
Hindoo-Persic, 

_About seven o'clock, the bridegroom 
Vazeer Ally, the young nabob, made his 
Appearance, so absurdly loaded with 
jewels, that he could scarcely stageer 
under the precious weight. The bride 
groom was abuut thirteen years of age, 
the bride ten; they were both of a dark 
complexion, and not handsome, 

From the shumeeana we proceeded on 
elephants to an extensive and beautiful 
garden, about a mule distant. The pro- 
cession was grand beyond conception ; 
it consisted of above twelve hundred ele 
phants, richly caparisoned, drawn up ia 
a regular line like a regimeut of soldiers, 
About a hundred clephants in the centre 
bad houtdas, or castles, covered with 
silver: in the midst of these appeared 
the nabob, mouwned on an uncommonly 
large elephant, within a houdah covered 
with gold, richly set with precious stones, 
The elephant was caparisoned with cloth 
of yold. Qn bis mgt hand was Mr. 
George Jobnstone, the British residence 
at the court of Lucknow, on bis leit the 
young bridegroom ; the English gentle. 
men and ladies and the native nobility, 
were intermixed on the reht and left. 
On both sides of the road, trom the tents 
to the garden, were raised artificial 
scencry of bamboo-work, very high, res 
presenting bastions, arches, NiiNAreis, 
and towers, covered with lights in glass 
lamps, which made a graod display. 
On each side of the procession, in tront 
of the line of clephants, Vee dancing. 
girls superbly dressed, (on platforms sup. 
ported and carried by bearers) who 
danced as we wentalong. These plate 
forms cansisted of a hundred on each 
side of the procession, all covered with 
gold and siver cl ths, wiin Iwo girls and 
two musicians af each platiorn, 

The erovnd from the tents te the gare 
den, forming the road on winch we 
moved, was inlaid with fire-works; at 
every step af the elephants the earth 
burst before as, and thew ap aruhcial 
stars i the heavens, to emulate those 


hundred wooucn she!!s that burst hit the 
air, and shot forth a thousand hery sere 
penty; these, wind ie thiough the ate 
mosphere, iivinineted the sky, and, 
aided by the light of the bamboo scenery, 
turned a dark might mw a bright Guys 
The processtoi moved On ve ry slowly, to 
give time for the ficeworks laid in the 

ground 
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ground to go off. The whole of this 
grand scene was further lighted by above 
three thousand flambeaux, carried by 
men hired for the occasion, In this 
manner we moved on in stately pomp to 
the garden, which, though only a mile 
of, we took two hours toreach. When 
we artived at the garden gate we de- 
scended from the elephants and entered 
the garden, illuminated by innumerable 
trausparent paper lamps, or lanterns, of 
various colours, suspended to the 
branches of the trees. In the centre of 
the garden was a large edifice, to which 
we ascended, and were introduced into a 
grand saloon, adorned with girandoles 
and pendant lostres of English manuface 
ture, lighted with wax candles, Here 
we had an elegant and sumptuous collas 
tion of European and Indian dishes, with 
wines, fruits, and sweetmeats; at the 
same time above a hundred dancing-girls 
sung their sprightly airs, and performed 
their native dances, 

Thus passed the time until dawn, 
when we all retarned to our respective 
homes, delighted and wonder-struck 
with this enchanting scene, which sur. 
passed in splendor every entertainment 
of the kind beheld in this country. 
The affable nabob rightly observed, with 
alittle Asiatic vanity, that such a speo. 
tacle was never before seen in [ndia, and 
never would be seen again. The whole 
expense of this marriaye-feast, which 
was repeated for three successive nights 
in the same manner, cost upwards of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

ASUL-UD-DOWLAH, 

Asufiud-Dowlah, since decessed, was 
the son of the famous, or rather infamous, 
Shejar-ud-Dowlab, nabob of Oude, who 
was conguereg by the arms of the British 
East India company, directed by the in- 
viucible Clive. Lle died in 1775, leaving 
the character of a bold, ¢nterprising, and 
rapacious prince. His sun, Asuf-ud- 
Dowlah, succeeded to the government by 
the assistance of the East India company. 
Mild ia manners, polite and affable i bis 
conduct, be possessed no great mental 
powers; his heart was good consitlering his 
education, which instiled the most des- 
potic ideas. He was fond of lavishing his 
treasures on gardens, palaces, horses, ele- 
phants, European guns, lusires, and mir- 
rors, He expended every year about two 
hundred thousand pounds ia English ma. 
nufuctures. This nabob had more than 
au hundred gardens, twenty palaces, 
twelve hundred elephants, three thousand 
fine saddle horses, fifteen hundred douse 


ble-barrel guns, seventeen hundred gai 
per lustres, thirty thousand shades of 
various form and colour ; several hundred 
large mivrors, girandoles, aud clocks: 
some of the latter were very curious, 
richly set with jewels, having figures in 
continual movement, and playing tunes 
every hour; two of these clocks cost him 
thirty thousand pounds. Without taste 
or Judgment, he was extremely solicitons 
to possess al} that was elegant and rare ; 
he had instruments and machines of every 
art and science, but he knew none; and 
his tauseutm was so ridiculously displayed, 
that a wooden cuckoo clock was placed 
close to a superb time-piece which cost the 
price of adiadem;and a valuable landscape 
ot ClaudeLorraine suspended near a board 
painted with ducks and drakes. He 
sometimes gave a dinner to ten or twelve 
persons, sitting at their ease in a carriage 
drawn by elephants. Ilis haram containe 
ed above five hundred of the greatest 
henuties of India, immured in high walls 
which they were never to leave, except 
on their biers. He had an immense 
number of domestic servants, and a very 
large army, besides being fully protected 
from hostile invasion by the company’s 
subsidiary forces, for which he paid five 
hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
His jewels amounted to about eight milli. 
ons sterling, I saw him in the midst of 
this precious treasure, handling them asa 
child does his toys. 
ORIENTAL PRESENTS, 

A peace-otfering from Dewal Roy to 
Sultaun Firoze Shah, consisted of tea 
lacs of pagodas, a sum amounting to near 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling; 
fifty elephants, richly caparisoned; two 
thousand slaves of both sexes, accome 
plished in singing, daficing, and musice 
To these were added pearls, diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, to an inestimable 
value. This magnificent present, 80 
greatly exceeding those usually sent from 
one oriental sovercign to another, was to 
effect a reconciliation, and procure the 
sultaun’s favor after a rebellion; but there 
are many instances of dresses richly set 
with jewels, Arabian horses shod wits 
zold, in caparisons embossed with rebie# 
and emeralds, and other superb presents 
from eastern sorereigns to their faroritesy 
which realize half the fictions performed 
by the obedient genii of Aladin’s wonders 
ful lamp. 

DESPOTIC PRIDE, 

Fatty Sihag paid a visit to the officers - 
of the Bengal detachment, then a 
ed near Brodera, He wished to ae 
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@hem upon an intended alteration in his 
artillery, and to be present at the experi. 
went. ‘The chieftain left the durbar on 
astate elephant, and the customary caval. 
cade: arriving at the bottom of the emi. 
nence where the field-pieces were mount- 
ed, it was found the elephant could not 
ascead, and there being uo palanquin at 
hand, the prince of the Guicawars was 
compelled to alight, and walk a few yards 
to the sumunit, to the astonishment of the 
attendants, who thought it derogatory to 
hisdignity, On advancing, the chopdars, 
or heralds, proclaimed the titles of this 
princely cow-keeper in the usual byper- 
bolical style. Que of the most ihsignifi- 
cant looking men I ever saw then becaine 
the destroyer of nations, the layelicr of 
fountains, the exhauster of the ocean, 
After commanding every inferior mortal 
to make way for this exalted prince, the 
heralds called aloud to the animal crea- 
tion, Retire, ye serpents; fly, ye locusts; 
approach not, guanas, ligards, and reptiles, 
while your lord aud master condescends 
to set his foot on the earth, 
MERITED COMPLIMENT TO TITE AUTHOR, 
Lransiation of the Persian Address from 
the Inhabitants of Dhuboy to the Eng- 
lish Collector, on the morning of his 
final departure. 

‘* ALLA!—Thou conferrest power and 
greatness on the sons of men, according 
to thy pleasure: by Thee the nations of 
the earth are created; their kings and 
tulers are ordained by Thec! 

“Dhuboy, famed among the cities of 
the east, was happy when this English 
sirdar presided in their durbar; his dispo- 
Sition towards the inhabitants was with 
the best consideration. He afforded 
Shelter to all, whether they were rich or 
poor; he delivered them from trouble and 
restored them tocomfort. All castes who 
looked up to-him obtained _redress,_with- 
out distinction and witheut price. When 
he took the poor by the band, he made 
him rich: under his protection the peo» 
ple were happy, and reposed on the bed 
of case. When he superintended the 
garden, each gardener performed his 
duty; mils of water flowed to every flower, 
and all the trees in the garden fluurished. 
So equal was bis justice, that the ger 
and the kid might drink at the same 
fountain; and often did he redeem the 
kid from the tiger’s mouth, Under his 
administration the rich dared not to op- 
press the poor; for his eyes were open on 
the great and small ! 

“In this country we have not known 
any government so upright . that of the 


Gis 


English :—Alas! if our protector forsales 

Us, we shall be disconsolate as a widow : 

we shall mourn the loss of a father, and 

weep as fer the death of a mother!— 

Atta! in thy merey Continve him tu us!” 
HORRID PUNISHMENT, 

I formerly mentioned the cruel sheep= 
skin death, sometimes practise d by the 
Mahrattas, which was not forgutte " 
among the various tortures meditated 
avast me by those merciless chieftains, 
lo be sewed up naked in the skin of an 
animal newly flayed, and therein exposed 
to the solar rays in India, without food 
or water, is perhaps one of the most cruc| 
deaths ever thought of. The d privation 
of sustenance would indeed mercifully 
hasten the death of the wretched sulerer; 
for dreadful tnust be the torture occasion~ 
ed by the skin drying, contracting, and 
closely adhering to the flesh of the livmg 
victim. 

JENNERISM. 

The English have introduced the bles« 
sings of vaccination among all deserip~ 
tions of people in Hindostan; by which 
means the lives of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, are annually preserved. In 
this humane undertaking the Brahmins 
have risen superior to prejudice, and un- 
der their extensive and powerful influence 
ail other castes of Lindoos have adopted 
the practice. Many letters on this sub- 
ject, from eminent Brahmins to medical 
gentlemen in India, do them honor; they 
contain the most liberal sentiments, and 
have been followed by a corresponding 
practice. . 

TUE PRESENT MOGUL EMPEROR. 

The introduction of Sir Charles Malet 
to Shah Allum, “ King of the World,” 
the present Mogul emperor of {lindustan, 
or rather the shadow of the former Mo- 
gul emperors, has been hitherto deferred 
op account of his grand-daughter’s death 
in the camp, which prevents his majesty 
from appearing in public. 

On the 5th of June, at six o'clock in 
the morning, we paid our visit to the 
king, whose encampment was not far 
from Sindia’s head-quarters. On ap- 
proaching the extensive inclosure of 
kinnavts, or canvas walls, which sur. 
rounded the imperial tents, we descended 
from our elephants, and got into palan. 
quins. An amazing crowd of people 
filled the avenue, who were so inter. 
mingled and confused with the guard, 
that it was difficult to distinguish them. 
Before we entered the line, we were mnct 
by some officers of state to adjust the 
nusmber of our attendants; it was ae 
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that each gentleman of the suite should 
take only one scrvant, We then ad- 
vanced towards the durbar tent, which 
was about fifiy paces distant, where 
we discovered his imperial majesty seat~ 
ed on a silver throne ready to receive 
us. Three of his sons were standing on 
his right hand, and three on his lefi; 
and at the foot of the throne stood a 
favourite doughter, about seven years 
oid, having a turban on her head instead 
of a veil; his majesty was also attended 
by the few nobles who stull adhered to 
the fallen monerch, and by'an host of 
goid and silver stick-bearers. At this 
distance trom tbe throne we were in- 
structed to make the tusleem, or obei- 
sance, three times. ‘This ceremony con- 
sists in touching the ground with the 
right hand, and then carrying it to the 
head. We now advanced to the foot of 
the throne, where, without speaking, 
we presented our nuzzars, or offerings. 
Those of Sir Charles consisted of gold 
mohurs, each of the value of about two 
pounds sterling, rich shawls, keemcabs, 
and cloths of various kinds; with several 
curiosities in agates, cut glass, and silver 
fillagree caskets, which bis majesty seems 
ed to admixve; though the expression of 
any sensation is generally held incom. 
patible with Mogul dignity on such oc- 
casions, A few gold mohurs were pre- 
seuted to each of the princes; my offere 
ing was five gold mohurs to his majesty 
only. The offering of a soldier is his 
sword, and the acceptance of it Is signi- 
fied by touching it. 

Mr. Anderson and his suite having 
gone through the various ceremonies of 
Introduction at the imperial durbar, a 
repetition was not expected. [lis ma- 
jesty and the imperial princes having gra- 
ciously accepted ol our several tokens 
of respect, we returned to the place of 
obeisance, and thrice repeated the come 
pliment, having received an intimation 
from one of the ushers to take the 
greatest care In retiring, not to turn our 
backs on the throne. We now took 
our stand with the rest of the gentlemen 
on the left of bis majesty, with our hands 
placed one upon the other, laid across 
pon the waist. The emperor then en- 
tered into conversation relative to the 
country we had passed through in our 
Jong journey. Ina short time we were 
informed that our kulfats (honorary 
dresscs) were pre pared in a place allote 
ted for our investuure. In our way thi- 
ther we had to stop at the salaming spot, 
aud perform the fuslecm a third time. 
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From thence, being conducted into 
pavilion open to numerous Spectators 
we were invested with a Mogul robe 
over ourcoat. We then forthe fourth time 
paid our respects at the usual spot, and 
pel ? 
advanced to the foot of the throne to 
shew ourselves in our new habiliments, 
His majesty then condescended to tie 
with bis own hands a serpeych on Sie 
Charles’s hat, and caused a bridle, as the 
symbol of a horse, and an aunkus, the 
symbol of an elephant, to be delivered 
tohim. The aunkus is the instrument 
by which the elephant is driven and 
controlled ; its handle is generally of 
wood, having an iron point to goad for. 
ward, anda hook to restrain or keep 
back. These additional marks of favour 
caused a repetition of Sir Charles's ree 
trograde steps to the place of obeisance, 
from whence he returned to his station 
among the courtiers. Having hus paid 
his respects for this high distinction, the 
eapemnt conferred upon him a. still 
bigher honour by a phirmaun of Mogul 
nobility, as an ameer of the empire, 
After waiting for some time longer in 
the demure attitude above-mentioned, 
without a word being uttered by any 
person, the King of the World descend- 
ed from his throne, and we moved once 
more to perform our obeisance. During 
this etiquette at the Mogul! durbar, if 
his majesty asks any person present 
after his health, he must immediately 
make the retrograde motions and pers 
form the tusleem, This was now prace 
tised by Mr. Anderson, who received 
that. condescending mark of royal dis- 
tinction. 

This unfortunate representative of the 
Timurean race, was about sixty years of 
age, of the common stature, and of a 
countenance bespeaking a placid and 
benignant mind; with an air and de- 
portment of habitual dignity tempered 
by much affability. Three years after 
this interview he fell into the hands of 
Gulamn Kaudir Khan, a rebellious chief 
tain, who caused the aged monarch 
to be blinded in a most barbarous mate 
ner, 

DELHE. 

The ruins of serais, mosques, mausde 
leums, and other magnificent structures, 
commenced about three or four miles 
before the entrance of the present citys 
Amidst the melancholy heaps, the 
tomb of the emperor Humaiood, still = 
perfect preservation, stands Conspicuenss 
the obciisk of Cutbal Deen is ee 
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a mile and a half from the gate of the 
new city of Shah Jehanabad is the old 
fort, standing in the midst of the ruins 
of the old city of Delhi; it is a most 
ponderous structure, and of great anti- 
quity ; but the excellence of its masonry, 
notwithstanding it was totally neglected, 
has in general withstood the ravages of 
time. 

The old city of Delhi is an entire 
scene of desolation; not a human being 
to be seen in the ancient metropolis of 
this vast empire. 

We entered the new citv at the Delhi 
gate, leading to a long street of a mise- 
rable appearance, containing one very 
handsome musjid, with gilded domes; 
from thence we were conducted along 
one face of the fort, to the house, or 
rather palace, allotted for our accommo- 
dation, Jt was a Spacious edifice, or 
rather a multiplication of courts and 
edifices, built by Sufder Jung; still be- 
Jonging to his descendant Asuph-ul- 
Dowlah, and lately occupied by his 
vackeel, the eunuch Lutafut, a man of 
great consequence at this period. Here 
we found conveniént quarters for all 
our party, totally distinct from each 
other; also for our cattle and atten- 
dants. 

In the evening, on taking a more com. 
plete view of this Mogul mansion, we 
were surprised to find the apartments 
just mentioned formed only a very sinall 
part of this immense pile, which occu- 
pied six squares, corresponding with that 
in which we immediately reside. Each 
of them comprised an elegant mansion, 
capable of accommodating, in a magni- 
ficent style, half a dozen uumerous fa- 
milies, while the various ranges of in- 
ferior rooms, Jodgés, and out-offices -of 
every description, were amply sufficient 
to cover, at the least, five thousand troops; 
there were aiso stables for five hundred 
horses, 

The morning after our arrival we vi- 
sited the jumma musjid, a noble build. 
ing which does honour to the magnificent 
taste of its founder, the emperor Shah 
Jehan, who erected this superb edifice 
five years after the completion of the 
Taje Mahal at Agra. The entrances are 
all extremely grand, the lofty minars 
elegantly fluted, and the whole in good 
preservation. Besides the Jumma mus- 
jid, are many smaller mosques; some 
with gilded domes make a dazzling ap- 
pearance, the majority are of plainer 
inaterials, and many falling to decay. 

Our limited stay at Delhi prevented us 
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from seeing more of the city than came 
within the compass of this morning's 
ride. On leaving the jumma musjid, 
we proceeded through several streets, 
despicably poor, and thinly inhabited. 


Two or three of a larger ‘size seemed 


more populous, were of considerable 
breadth, and occupied by the aqueduct 
already mentioned in the centre, now in 
a state of dilapidation, 

= TIPPOO SULTAUN, 

Rising at break of day, he always ems 
ployed his first hour in reading the Ko- 
ran; how far its religion and morality 
influenced his life, is evident from these 
unconnected memoirs. Ile then gare 
audience to the civil and military officers 
who had particular business to transact ; 
and before breakfast visited the jamdar 
khana, or treasury, containing his jewels, 
gold and silver ornaments and utensils, 
Curious arms, and new mechanical in- 
ventions, on which he lavished large 
sums; but his museums and collections 
are said more to have resembled the he. 
terogeneous mixtures of Asupli-ul-Dow- 
lah, at Lucknow, than the valuable de- 
posits of the Mogul emperors im their 
days of splendour, After breakfusr, 
arrayed in rich apparel, he gave public 
audience, and sometimes administered 
justice, reviewed the troops, hunted with 
the cheta, or superintended the arsenals; 
these and similar pursuits gencrally em. 
ployed the succeeding hours in his ca- 
pital, In camp, or severe marches, no 
soldier in his army could bear more ta. 
tigue: war was his delight, and every 
thing tending to it engaged his first con- 
sideration. 

Among the chief curiosities in his 
treasury and wardrobe, were the arms 
and war-dresses; some of the latter 
formed complete suits of armour, in 
chain-work, and other heavy encnim- 
brances for man and horse, of more 
shew than use. Among the articles of a 
war-dress was one of the sultaun’s tur- 
bans, (perhaps more of a helmet) which 
had been dipped in the sacred fountam 
of Zum-Zum at Mecca, and on that 
account was supposed to be invulnera- 
ble: this was called a (uvurreok, or holy 
gift. Altogether the jewels, treasure, 
and valuables, which the castern sove- 
reigns have laid up in store, from the 
days of Solomon to Tippoo Sulraun, fell 
very short of general expectation at the 
capture of Seringapatam, 

From the principal front of the sul- 
taun’s palace at Seringapatam, which 


served as asevenue office, aud as a place 
4K from 
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from whence he occasionally shewed him- 
self to the populace, the chief entry into 
the private square was through a strong 
narrow passage, wherein were chained four 
tigers; which, although somewhat tame, 
would, in case of any disturbance, be- 
come unruly, Within these was the hall 
in which Tippoo wrote, and into which 
very few persous were ever admitted, 
Immediately behind this was the bed- 
chamber, which commanicated with the 
hall by a door and two windows, and was 
shut up on every other side. This door 
was strongly secured on the inside, anda 
close iron grating defended the windows, 
The sultaun, lest any person should fire 
upon him while in bed, slept in a ham- 
mock, » hich was suspended from the roof 
by chains, ia such a situation as to be in- 
visible ifrough the windows. In the 
hammock wee found a sword and a pair 
of pistols. 


—— —<-— -——— 











MEMOIRS 
OF 
Sin JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Knr. 
LL. dD. F.R.S. F.S,A. &e. 
Late President of the Royal Academy. 
COMPRISING 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES 
OF MANY 
Distinguished Persons, his Contemporaries, 
AND 
A Brief Analysis of his Discourses, 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
VARIETIES ON ART. 
By JAMES NORTHCOTE, Esq. R.A, 
Quarto, I. 2s. 

{The Life of an eminent Painter by an emi- 
nent Painter, his pupiland contemporary, 
necessarily unites ail the desirable re- 
quisites of Biographical writing, while it 
adds to the authentic records of the 
principles of Art. Malone wrote the 
Life of Reynolds, yet with al) his acute- 
ness what could he say of this illustrious 
Painter different from what he would 
have said of Shakespeare, Dryden, New- 
ton, or Sloane? His was the Life of the 
Man Reynolds, which we did not want, 
and not the Life of the Painter Reynolds, 
which we did want, it remained there- 
fore for a Northcote to do justice to the 
life and labours of a Reynolds—and he 
has ably executed his task, if an intimate 
knowledge of his original, if siagular inte- 
grity, if a modesty which never obtrades 
his own opinions for those of his gveat 
master, if a Correct knowledge of his ey- 
te subject, if an euthusiastic ove for 


their common profession, and if a peren 
cnous and elegant style, are qualifieati. 
ons sufficient to secure the unequivocal 
success of such an undertaking, In the 
perusal of the work we have nothing to 
regret but its brevity ; because it was im. 
possible for Mr. Northcote to write too 
much on such a subject, or to record toe 
much of such interesting recollections 
He has however availed himself of the 
opportunity to subjoin some original ¢. 
says on subjects of art, equal as composi 
tions and in justness of sentiment to 
similar productions in our language; and 
he has thus bequeathed a respectable vo. 
lume as a legacy to artists and lovers of 


art, which can never cease to be held ig 
estimation. ] 





FORMER STATE OF THE ARTS, 

- FN the early part of the last century, 
so weak and puerile were the efforts 
of almost all our native profes8ors, patti. 
cularly in the Art of Painting, as to re- 
flect equal disgrace on the age and nation, 
Philosophers, poets, statesmen, and war. 
riors, of unquestionable eminence, were 
our own; but no Englishman had yet 
added the praise of the elegant arts to 
the other glories of his country, and 
which alone seemed wanting to fill up the 
measure of British fame. This remark. 
able deficiency in the efforts of genius in 
that department, may, ina great degree, 
have arisen from the want of sufficient 
encouragement—a natural consequence 
proceeding from the customs and manners 
of the preceding ages. What the fury of 
Henry the Eighth had spared at the Re- 
formation, was condemned by the Part. 
tans, and the Arts, long disturbed by cl 
vil commotions, were, in a manner, €X- 
pelled from Great Britain, or lay neglect- 
ed in the sensual gallantry of the restored 
court of Charles the Second; nor were 
its hopes revived by the party coptell 
tions that immediately followed, and 
whully occupied the attention of all men, 
rendering them unfit to relish, and withe 

out the leisure to protect, the fine arts. 

DEVONSHIRE PAINTERS. 

Of this county was Thomas Hudson, 
the best portrait painter, of his day, ™ 
the kingdom, and famous for being the 
master of Reynolds; also Francis Hay- 
inan, the first historical painter of his 
time ; and Mr, Cosway, R.A, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, R,A., Mr, Downham, Mr, Cross 
all eminent in their profession. 4 
county also was Sir Joshua Reynoh % 
eminent in the highest degree; this illas 
trivuus painter, and distinguished ora 


went of the English nation, tbe 
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of the following memoir, being born at 
Plympton, in Devonshire, on the 16th of 
July, 1723. 

SIR JOSHUA’S OPINION OF GENIUS, 

It was ever his decided opinion, that 
the superiority attainable in any pursuit 
whatever, does not originate in an innate 
propensity of the mind to that pursuit in 
particular, but depends on the general 
strength of the intellect, and on the in- 
tense and constant application of that 
strength to a specific purpose. He re- 
garded ambition as the cause of eminence, 
but accident as pointing out the means. 
It is true that, at an early period of his 
life, he made some trifling attempts in 
drawing from common prints, but this 
cannot be considered as any proof that 
his faculties were more particularly “tted 
for the study of the arts than for any 
other, although it has been brought for- 
ward as such. The same thing has been 
done hy ten thousand boys before him, 
and will be done by thousands yet to 
come, without any of them ever becoming 
great artists. 

HUDSON. 

In order to give the reader some idea 
of the state of the arts at that time, it 
must be observed, that Hudson was then 
the greatest painter in England; and the 
qualification that enabled him to hold this 
decided pre-eminence, was the ability of 
producing a likeness with that kind of ad- 
dress which, by the vulgar, is considered as 
flattering to the person. But after having 
painted the head, Hudson’s genius failed 
him, and he was obliged to apply to one 
Vanhaaken to put it on the shoulders, 
and to finish the drapery, of both which 
he was himself totally incapable, Un- 
luckily Vanhaaken died, and for a tne 
Hudson was driven alinost to despair, and 
feared he must have -quitted. his Jucra- 
tive employment: he was, however, for- 
tunate enough to meet with another dra- 
pery painter named Roth, who, though 
not so expert as the former, was yet suf, 
ficiently qualified tu carry on the manu- 
factory. 

POPE. 

When young Reynolds first came to 
London, he was sent by his master to 
make a purchase for him at a sale of pic- 
tures, and it being a collection of some 
consequence the auction-room was uncom- 
monly crowded. Reynolds wasat the up- 
per end of the room, near the auctioneer, 
when he perceived a considerable bustle 
at the farther part of the room, near the 
door, which he could not account for, 
aud at first thought somebody had faint- 


ed; as the crowd and heat were so great. 
a he soon heard the name of 

aur. Pope, Mr. Pope, whispered trom 
every mouth, for it was Mr, Pope hunseif 
who then entered the room. Lnmmediate- 
ly every person drew back to make a 
free passage for the distinguished poet, 
and all those on each side held out their 
hands for him to touch as he passed ; 
Reynolds, although nor in the front row, 
put out his band also, under the arm of 
the person who stood before him, and 
Pope took hold of his hand, as le like- 
wise did to all as he passed. 

ROME, 

When arrived in this garden of the 
world, this great temple of the arts, 
(where 1 have enjoyed so much plea- 
sure, now almost fading from my memos 
ry,) his time was diligently and judici- 
ously employed in such a manner as 


might have been expecte m one of 
histalentsand virtue. He contemoiated, 
with unwearied attention as ent zeal, 
the various beauucs which maried the 


styles of different schools and diferent 
ages. He sought for truth, taste, and 
beauty, at the fountain head, It was 
with no common eye that he beheld the 
productions of the great masters. He 
copied and sketched in the Vatican such 
parts of the works of Raffaelle and Mi- 
chael Angelo as he thought would be 
most conducive to his future excellence ; 
and, by his well-directed study, acquired, 
while he contemplated the best works of 
the best masters, that grace of thinking 
tu which he was principally indebted for 
his subsequent reputation as a portrait 
painter. 
RAFFAELLE. 

Sir Joshua bas himself :ngenuously con. 
fessed, in his writings, that at the fiest 
sight of Raffaelle’s works in the Vatican, 
to his great disappointment, he did not 
relish, or well comprehend their merits, 
but that he studied them ull be did. 

Perhaps we may account for this cir 
cumstance from the difference in the dis- 
positions of the two painters ; Raffaelle 

ossessed a grandeur even to severity ; 
and did not display in his pictures ether 
the allurements of colour, or any great 
effect of light and shade; parts of the art 
which delighted Reynolds, whose natural 
disposition inclined him solely to the cul. 
tivation of its graces, and of whose works 
softness and captivating sweetness are (he 
chief characteristics. 

THE FINISHED MANNER. 

In respect to the jaborinus, and what 
is called the finished mauner, Sur Jushua 
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used to add, that the high finished md@n- 


ner of painting would be to be chosen, if 
it was possible with it to have that spirit 
and expression which infallibly fiy off 
when you labour; but those are transient 
beauties which last less than a moment, 
and must he painted in as little time ; be- 
sides, in poring long, the imagination is 
fatigued and loses its vigour. You will 
find nature in the first manner, but it will 
be nature stupid and without action. 
The portraits of Holbein are of this high 
finished manner; and, for éolouring and 
similitude, what was ever beyond them? 
but then you see fixed countenances, and 
all the features seem to remain immove- 
able. Gerard Vanderwerf also—how 
spiritless are his figures ! 
JOHNSON’S PRIDE, 

Sir Joshua used to relate a character- 
istic anecdote of Johnson, About the 
time of their first acquaintance, when 
they were one evening together at the 
Miss Cottereils, the then Duchess of 
Argyle and another Jady of high ranle 
came in: Johnson, thinking that the 
Miss Cotterel!s were too much engrossed 
by them, and that he and his friend were 
neglected as low company, of whom they 
were somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; 
and resolving to shock their supposed 
pride, by making their great visitors ima- 
gine they were low indeed, he addressed 
himself in a loud tone to Mr. Reynolds, 
saying, * How much do you think you 
and I could get in a week, if we were to 
work as hard as we could?” as if they 
had been common mechanics. 

JOHNSON’S APPEARANCE. 

At the time when Sir Joshua resided 
in Newport-street, he one afternoon, ac- 
companied by his sister Frances, paid a 
visit to the Miss Cotterells, who lived 
much in the fashionable world. John- 
son was also of the party on this tea 
visit; and at that time being very poor, 
he was, as might be expected, rather 
shabbily and slovenly apparelled. The 
maid servant, by accident, attended at 
the door to let them in, but did not 
know Johnson, although he had been a 
frequent visitor at the house, he having 
always been attended by the man ser- 
vant. Johnson was the last of the three 
that came in; when the servant maid, 
seeing this uncouth and dirty figure of a 
man, and not conceiving he could be one 
of the company who came to visit her 
mistresses, laid hold of his coat just as 
he was going up stairs, and pulled him 
back again, saying, “ You fellow, what 
8 your business here? I suppose you 
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intended to rob the house.” This mogp 
unlucky accident threw poor Johnson 
into such a fit of shame and anger, that 
he roared out like a bull, for he could 
not immediately articulate, 

ROUBILIAC, 

Of Roubiliac I may here record an. 
other anecdote which took’ place on the 
return of that sculptor from Rome, when 
he paid a visit to Reynolds, and ex. 
pressed himself in raptures on what be 
had seen on the Continent—on the ex. 
quisite beauty of the works of antiquity, 
and the captivating and luxuriant splen. 
dour of Bernini. “ It is natural to SUp- 
pose,” said he, “that I was infinitely 
impatient till I had taken a survey of my 
own performances in Westminster Ab. 
bey, after having seen such a variety of 
excellence, and by G my own work 
looked to me meagre and starved, as if 
made of nothing but tobacco-pipes.” 

FRIENDSHIP. 

In 1755 Mr. Reynolds was still ad. 
vancing in fame. His price in that year 
was twelve guineas for a head only, and 
for half and whole lengths in proportion, 
It was about this time that a conversae 
tion took place between him and John- 
son, which may, in some measure, be 
considered as a kind of apology on the 
part of Johnson, for having, in some dee 
gree, forced himself into an intimacy; 
when Johnson said, ‘* If a man does not 
make new acquaintance as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himself 
alone: aman, Sir, should keep his friend- 
ships in constant repair.” 

JOHNSON’S PECULIAR POWERS. 

I have heard Sir Joshua repeat & 
speech which the Doctor made about 
this time, and in which he gave himself 
credit in two particulars :-—“ There are 
two things,” said he, “ which I am con- 
fident I can do very well: one Is an ie 
troduction to any literary work, stating 
what it is to contain, and how it should 
be executed in the most perfect manner, 
the other is a conclusion, shewing, from 
various causes, why the execution 
not been equal to what the auther prde 
mised to himself and to the public. 

IMITATORS. 

Once, when the Bishop of St. Asaph 
was sitting to Sir Joshua, the sgh 
tion turning on Garrick, the bishop ask 
him, bow it was that Garrick had not 
been able to make any excellent players 
with all his instructions? and Sir Joshua's 
answer was,—“ Partly because they 
imitated him, and then it became impos 
sible: as this was like a mans resolv 
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to go always behind another; and whilst 
this resolution lasts, it renders it impos. 
sible he should ever be on a par with 
him.” 

ABUSE. 

When Garrick once complained to 
Sir Joshua of the daily sarcasms with 
which he was annoyed from Foote, the 
comedian, Sir Joshua answered, that 
Foote, in so doing, gave the strongest 
proofs possible of sensibly feeling his own 
inferiority ; as it was always the lesser 
man who condescended to become mas 
hignant and abusive, 

THE AUTHOR’S ENTHUSIASM, 

It was about this time I first saw Sir 
Joshua; but I had seen several of his 
works which were in Plymouth, (for at 
that time I had never been out of the 
county,) and those pictures filled me with 
wonder and delight, although [ was then 
very young ; insomuch, that | remember 
when Reynolds was pointed out to me 
at a public meeting, where a great crowd 
were assembied, | got as near to him as 
I could from the pressure of the people, 
to touch the skirt of his coat, which I did 
with great satisfaction to my mind. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On the 28th of November, 1768, a pe- 
tition was presented to his Majesty, of 
which the professed objects were the 
establishment of a well regulated school 
or academy of design, for the use of 
students in the arts, and an annual exhi- 
bition open to all artists of distinguished 
merit, where they should have an cppor- 
tunity of presenting their productions to 
the inspection of the public, and of there- 
by obtaining such share of general repu- 
tation and encouragement, as their per- 
formances might seem to merit. 

It was intended to supply the funds 
for the support of the institution, by the 
produce of this annual exhibition; and 
bis Majesty was graciously pleased to 
promise what further aid it might re- 
quire, from the privy purse. ‘This aid 
was necessary, for a few years, to the 
amount of five thousand pounds; but the 
Sums raised by the exhibitions were soon 
So considerable, as not only to render 
the royal munificence unnecessary, but 
even to accumulate a large surplus in the 
funds, now forming the basis of a liberal 
fund for decayed artists. For the first 
twenty years, the net produce, on an 
average, amounted to upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum, and since 
that it has amounted to an additional 
thousand pounds. } 

4 very good view of the regulations of 


this establishment may be found in the 
Monthly Magazine tor March, 1810; 
and IL may here observe, that annual 
prizes were also determined on as stimue 
lants to rising genius, These were, of 
course, to be awarded to the best 
productions; but it was whimsically 
quoted at the time, from the laws of the 
ancient city of Thebes, that formerly the 
painter who exhibited the worst pictures 
was also subject to a fine! 

Professorships were lhhkewise establish. 
ed, and Dr. Johnson was nominated 
Professor of Ancient Literature; an 
office, indeed, merely honorary, but con- 
ferred on him, as Sit John Hawkins 
hints, at the recommendation of Mr, 
Reynolds. 

Goldsmith also was not forgotten, he 
having received the complimentary ap- 
pointment of Professor of Ancient His. 
tory ; an office, like the preceding, with- 
out trouble or salary, and, as Dr. Percy 
observed, merely giving him a place at 
the annual dinner. 

But the most important event as rela. 
tive to this institution, and as connected 
with the subject of the present biogra. 
phy, was, that 1a order to give dignity te 
this Royal Academy of Painting, Sculp. 
ture, and Architecture, which was com- 
posed of the ablest and most respectable 
artists then resident in Great Britain, 
Reynolds was elected the first president 
by an unanimous vote, On that occas 
sion he was knighted, perhaps with a 
view to dignify him: and indeed, had 
that distinction been always so bestowed, 
it would really have heen an honour, and 
not the subject of those sarcasms which 
but too often accompany the title. Reve 
nolds received it with satisfaction, as he 
well knew that it would give additional 
splendour to his works in vulgar eyes. 
It is not matter of surprize that his elec- 
tion as president was unanimous; it is 
certain that, every circumstance consi- 
dered, he was the most fit, if not the only 
person, qualified to take the chair: his 
protessional rank, his large fortune, the 
circle of society in which he moved, all 
these contributed to establish his claim ; 
aod to these was added a still more ur- 
gent motive, namely, that he had refused 
(as I have been told) to belong to the 
society on any’ other conditions. Ac» 
cordingly the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London, was opened on the 10th of De. 
cember, 1763, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
knt., with a discourse adapted to the 
occasion. = 

This honour of knighthood was highly 

gratifying 
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gratifying to all Sir Joshua’s friends, Dr. 
Johnson acknowledged, that for years he 
had not tasted wine, until he was induced 
g0 break through bis rule of abstemious- 
ness, in order to celebrate his friend’s 
elevation; and Barry afterwards ob- 
served, in a letter to Mr. Burke, “T 
have a notion, some how or other, that 
the arts would be just now of some con- 
sequence, and pretty much of a public 
concern, did not the state competitors, 
of whem the papers are so full, divert 
the attention of the public into another 
channel.” 
HIs PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

Before we proceed to investigate the 
purport of his discourses in their regular 
order, it may be well here to observe, 
that the delivery of these discourses was 
not particularly happy, considering the 
great taste of the speaker in other re- 
spects, and cannot be much commended ; 
which may be accounted for from two 
causes ; first, that his deafness might have 
prevented his being well able to modulate 
his voice: bat secondly, I am rather of 
@pinion that the reat cause was, that as 
no man ever felt a greater horror at affec- 
tation than he did, so he feared to assume 
the orator, lest it should have that ap- 
pearance: he therefore naturally fell into 
the opposite extreme, as the safest retreat 
from what he thought the greatest evil. 

It has been related as an anecdote, that 
on one of the evenings when he delivered 
his discourse, and when the audience was, 
as usual, numerous, and composed prin- 
cipally of the learned and the great, the 
Ear! of C , who was present, came 
up to him, saying, “ Sir Joshua, you read 
your discourse in so low a tone, that I 
could not distinguish one word you said.” 
To which the President with a smile re- 
plied, “That was to my advantage.” 

FIRST EXMIBITION, 

On Wednesday, the 26th of April, 1769, 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy, in 
Pall Mall, was opened for the first time, 
and drew the greatest crowds and of the 
highest fashion; aud it was observed in 
the periodical journals of the time, that 
the encouragement given to this institution 
was even already visible in the works of 
genius then exhibited: and I may take 
the opportunity of noting in this place, 
that Sir Joshua’s exertions to raise the 
character of the Academy, were not cone 
fined to his discourses alone ; as from its 
first opening, sutil the year 1790, inclu- 
sive, it appears that he sent no less than 
two hundred and forty-four pictures to 
the various exhibitions, 
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THE AUTHOR, 

It was in the year 1771, that I was first 
placed under the tuition of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to whom I was introduced, and 
strongly recominended by my good and 
much respected friend Dr. John Mudge, 


Af I might now be suffered to say a little 


of inyself, I would declare that I feel jt 
next to impossible to express the pleasure 
] received m breathing, if it may be so 
said, in an atmosphere of art; having 
until this period been entirely debarred, 
not only from the practice of the art it. 
self, but even from the sight of pictures 
of any excelience, as the county of Devon 
at that time did not abound with speci- 
mens, and even those tew which are seat. 
tered about that country I had no oppor. 
tunity of ever seeing; and as from the 
earliest period of my being able to make 
any observation, I had conceived him to 
be the greatest painter that ever lived, it 
may he conjectured what [ felt whenI 
found myself in his house as his scholars 
but as the admiration and respect which 
I now honestly confess I always felt for 
him, render me liable to be considered as 
a partial judge of his various merits, this 
consideration inclines me to give the au. 
thorities of others, in preference to my 
own, whenever it will serve my purpose 
—of such as knew hiin well, and may be 
considered as less prejudiced encomiasts, 
TABLE TALK, 

Dr. Johnson being. in company with 
Sir Joshua and his sister, Miss Reynolds, 
and the conversation turning on morality; 
Sir Joshua said, he did not think there 
was in the world any man completely 
wicled, 

Johnson answered, “I do not know 
what you mean by completely wicked.” 

‘“T mean,” returned Sir Joshua, “a 
man lost to all sense of shame.” Dr. 
Johnson replied, that “ to be completely 
wicked a men must be also lost to all 
sense of conscience.” 

Sir Joshua said, he thought it was €x* 
actly the same, he could see no difference. 

“What!” said Johnson, “can you see 
no difference? I am ashamed to hear you 
or any body utter such nonsense; when 
the one relates to men only, the other to 
God a 

Miss Reynolds then observed, that 
when shame was lost, conscience was 
nearly gone. , 

J Bae agreed that her conclusion 
was very just. 

JOHNSON ON PORTRAIT PAINTING+ 

“ Genius is chiefly exerted 0 histor 


of the painter © 
pictures, and the art P portraits 
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portraits is often lost in the obscurity of 
his subject. But it is in patting as in 
life; what is greatest is nut always best. 
I shouid grieve to see Reynolds transfer 
to heroes aud to goddesses, to empty 
splendor and to airy fiction, that art, 
which is now employed in diffusing 
friendship, in tenewing tenderness, in 
quickening the affections of the absent, 
and continuing the vresence of the dead.” 

And again,“ Evci y man ts always present 
to himself, and has, therefore, little need 
of lis awn resemblance; nor can desire it 
but fur the sake of those whom he loves, 
and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use oi the art is a natural and rea- 
sonable consequence of affection; and 
though, like other human actions, it is 
often complicated with pride, yet even 
such pride is more iaudable than that by 
which palaces are c/vered with pictures, 
that, however excellent, neither unply the 
owner’s virtue, nor excite it.” 

THE AUTHOR'S DEFINITIONS, 

The department of portait alone may 
be divided into different classes as prac- 
tised by diiferent professors according to 
their abilities and inclinations. ‘Three 
are distinct, for instance; and first those 
portraits which are true but not ingenious, 
where their merit consists in a careful 
endeavour at similitude to the person 
represented, but in a manner dry, labour- 
ed, and tasteless; secondly, those which 
are ingenious but not true; in these much 
skill is often to be found, but then the 
pure imitation of nature has been sacrif- 
ced to ideal graces and adscititious beau- 
ties; Lely and Kueller are instances; the 
consequence of which is, that manner and 
sameness become the pvor substitute for 
truth, variety, and nature. Such works 
are too much like each other to be like 
any thing else, and create ino interest; 
but that order of portrait which does ho- 
nor to the depastment is both true and 
ingenious, as may be exemplified in the 
works of Rembrandt, Veiasquez, Vandyke, 
Reynolds, and Titan. 

: CULOSMITH. 

It was very soon alrer my first arrival 
i London, where every thing appeared 
new and wonderful to me, that L express- 
ed to Sir Joshua my impatient curtosily 
to see Dr, Goldsmith, and he promised I 
should do so on the first opportunity. 
Soon afterwards Goldsmith came to dine 
with biu, and jmmediately on my enter- 
ing the room, Sir Joshua, with a designed 
abruptness, said to me, “ This ts Dr. 
Goldsmith; pray why did you wish to see 
b.m?? J was much confused by the sude 

3 


denness of the question, and answered, ia 
my hurry, “Because he is a notable 
man.” This, in one sense of the word, 
Was So Very contrary to the character and 
conduct of Goldsmith, that Sir Joshua 
burst into a hearty laugh, and said, thag 
Goldsmith should, in tucure, always be 
called the notabie man. ' 

One day when Drs. Goldsmith and 
Jobnson were at dinner with Sir Josh 
a poeiny by a poet already alluded to, was 
presented to Sur Joshua, by his servant, 
from the author, Goldsmith immediate. 
lv laid hold of it, and began to read it, 
and at every line cut almost through the 
paper with his Goger nail, crying out 
“What d d novsense is this;” whea 
Sir Joshua caught it out of his hands, 
saying, “ No, no, don’t do so; you shall 
net spoil my book, nenher:” for the 
Doctor could not bear to hear of anv- 
ther’s feme. 

CORREGIO AND PARMEGIANO, 

After giving a professional and phile. 
sophical view of the various schools in 
these styles, Sir Joshua observed, that 
of those who have practised the Compoe 
site style, and have succeeded in this 
perilous aitempt, perhaps the foremost 
is Corregio; lis stvle being founded on 
modern grace and elegance, to which is 
superadded something of the simplicity 
of the grand style; conspiring with which 
effect are breadth of light and colour, 
the general ideas of the drapery, and an 
uninterrupted flow of outhne. 

He then allowed, that next to him, if 
not his equal, was Parmegiano, whom 
he described as dignifying the gentleness 
of modern effeminacy, by uniting it with 
the simplicity of the ancients, and the 
srandeur aud severity of Michael Angelo, 
de confessed, indeed, that these two ex. 
traurdinary men, by endeavouring to give 
the utinost degree of grace, have somes 
times, perhaps, exceeded its Loundaries, 
and have failen into the most hatetul of 
all hacetul qualiues, atfectation. 

SHE s1OuPS TO CONQUER. 

When Goldsmith's comedy of “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” was to be brought 
out on the stage, on the 15th of March 
in thes year, he was at a loss what name 
to give it, ill the very last moment, and 
then, in great haste, called it * She Stoops 
to Conquer, or the Mistakes of a Night.” 
Sir Joshua, who dishked Uns name tora 
play, offered a much better to him, saving, 
“You ought to call it the Be lie’s Strata- 
gem, and if you do nut 1 will dama 1." 
[lowever, G pdsmich chose to name it 
himself, as above; and Mrs. Cowley hws 
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since given that name to one of her co- 
medies. 

Goldsmith was in great anxiety about 
its success, he was much distressed in 
his finances at the time, and all his hopes 
hung on the event; and at the dinner 

receding the representation of his play, 
bis mouth became so parched and dry, 
from the agitation of his mind, that he 
was unable to swallow a single mouthful. 
The actors themselves had great doubts 
of its success; but, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, the play was received with 
great applause; Sir Joshua and a large 
party of friends going for the purpose of 
supporting it if necessary. The dinner 
party, which took place atthe Shakspeare, 
3s hu:nourously described by Cumberland. 
Dr. Johnson took the head of the table, 
and there were present the Burkes, Caleb 
Whiteford, Major Mills, &c. &c. 

I remember Dr. Goldsmith gave me 
an order soon alter this, with which I 
went to see this comedy; and the next 
time I saw him, he inquired of me what 
my opinion was of it. I told bim that [ 
would not presume to be a judge of its 
merits; he then said, * Did it make you 
laugh?” I answered, “ Exceedingly.” 
* Then,” ‘said the Doctor, “that is all I 
require.” 

THE KING. 

Of the small villa which Sir Joshua 
built, for his recreation, on Richmond: 
hill, Sir William Chambers was the ar- 
chitect ; but not that it was intended to 
make any display of taste in the building, 
fur convenience alone was consulted in 
it. In the summer season it was the 
frequent custom of Sir Joshua to dine at 
this place with select parties of his 
friends, It happened some litde time 
before he was to be elected Mayor of 
Plympton, that one day, after dining at 
the house, himself and his party took an 
evening walk in Richmond-gardens, when, 
very unexpectedly, at a turning of one of 
the avenues, they suddenly met the King, 
accompanied by a part of the Royal Fa- 
mily; and, as his Majesty saw him, it 
was impossible for him to withdraw with. 
out being noticed, The King called to 
him, and immediately entered into con- 
versation, and told bim that he had been 
muformed of the office that he was soon 
to be mvested with, that of being made 
the Mayor ef his native town of Piymp- 
ton, Sir Joshua was astonished that s6 
minute and imconsiderable a circumstance, 
Which was of importance only to bimself, 
should fave come so quickly to the 
huowledge of the King; he assured his 
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Majesty of its truth, saying that it was 
an honour which gave him more pleasure 
than any other he had ever received ja 
his life; and then, luckily recollect; 
himself, added, “except that which your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to bestow 
upon me;” alluding to his knighthood, 
JOHNSON’S PORTRAIT, 

In this year (1775,) was painted that 
portrait of his friend Dr. Johnson, which 
represents him as reading and near-sight. 
ed. This was very displeasing to John 
son, whe, when he saw it, reproved Sir 
Joshua for painting him in that manner 
and attitude, saying, “It is not friendly 
to hand down to posterity the imperfec- 
tions of any man.” But, on the contra. 
ry, Sir Joshua himself esteemed it a cir- 
cumstance in nature to be remarked as 
characterizing the person represented, 
and therefore as giving additional value 
to the portrait, 

Of this circumstance Mrs. Thrale says, 
“1 observed that he would not be known 
by posterity, fur his defects only, let Sir 
Joshua do his worst:” and when she ad- 
verted to his own picture painted with 
the ear trumpet, and done in this year 
for Mr. Thrale, she records Johnson to 
have answered, ‘ He may paint himself 
as deaf as he chooses; but I will not be 
blinking Sam.” 

THE AUTHOR’S PUPILAGE CLOSED. 

On the 12th of May, 1776, I took my 
leave of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to take my 
chance in the world, and we parted with 
great cordiality ; he said I was perfectly 
in the right in my intentions, and that 
he had been fully satisfied with my con- 
duct whilst I had been with him; also, 
that he had no idea I should have staid 
with him so long, “but now,” added 
Sir Joshua, “ to succeed in the art, you 
are to reinember that something more 18 
to be done than that which did former 
ly; Kneller, Lely, and Hudson, will not 
do now.” I was rather surprized to 
hear him join the former two names with 
that of Hudson, who was so evidently 
their inferior as to be out of all compa 
Tison. j 

It was impossible to quit such a resi 
dence as Sir Joshua’s without reluctance, 
a house in which I had spent so many 
happy hours; and although perfectly sa 
tished in my own mind that what I d 
in this respect was right, and that it wa 
hieh tome for me to be acting for mys€ 
on the stage of life, yet to leave that 
place, which was the constant resort 0 
ail the eminent in‘every valuable ye 
lity, without an inward regret, wae i 
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in my power. It is a melancholy re. 

flection even at this moment, when one 

considers the ravages a tew short years 

have made in that unparalleled society 

which shone at his table, now all gone! 
KNFELLER. 

[have heard Sir Joshua say, that at 
the time when he began his career in 
lite asa patter, the adiviration of the 
works of Sir Godfrey Kuneller was so 
prevalentin England, that had any person 
ventured to name those of Vandyke in 
competition with them, the painters then 
Jiwiung would have laughed bim to scorn 
as having advanced the greatest absurdity, 
This instance serves to prove the power 
of prejudice and fashion, which we often 
SEE Sv abundantly contribute to prop up 
and exalt the lauded idol of the day, 

VANDYKE. 

When Richardson was a very young 
man, in the course of his practice he 
painted the portrait of a very old lady, 
who, in conversation at the time of her 
siting to Inm, happened to mention, 
that when she was a girl about sixteen 
years of age, she sat to Vandyke for 
her portrait. This immediately raised 
the curiosity of Richardson, who asked 
a hundred questions, inany of them on- 
jiuportant: however the circumstance 
which seemed to him as a painter, to 
be of the most consequence in the in- 
formation he gained was this; she said, 
she well remembered, that, at the tre 
whea she sat to Vandyke for ber por- 
trait, and saw his pictures in his gallery, 
they appeared to have a white and raw 
Jook, in comparison with the mellow 
and rich hue which we now see in 
them, and which time alone must have 
f!ven to them, adding mucu to their ex- 
ceilence, te re Jee’ ts 

EMULATION. 

The earnest desire which Sir Joshus 
had to render his pictures perfect to the 
utmost of his ability, and in each suce 
ceeding Instance to surpass the former, 
occasioned his frequent!y making them 
inferior to what they had been in the 
course of the process; and when it was 
observed to him, * that probably he 
hever had sent oat to the world any one 
of his paintings in as perfect a state as 
it had been,” he answered, that he be- 
lieved the remark was very just; but 
that, notwithstanding, he certainly gain- 
ed ground by it on the whole, and 


improved himself by the experiment : 
adding, “if you are not bold enough to 
run the risk of losing, you can never hop 
tu vain,” 

Muoxtutcy Mac, No, 250, 
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With the same ardent wish of ad. 
vancing himself in his art, [ have heard 
him say, that whenever a new sitter 
came to him for a portrart, he always 
begag it wih a full dctermimation to 
make it the best picture he had ever 
painted; neither would he allow it to 
be an excyse for his failure, to say, 
* the subject wasa bad one fora pice 
ture ;” there was always nature, he 
would observe, which, uf well treated, 
was fully suiicient for the purpose, 
LIKENESS, 

Sir Joshua used to sav, that he could 
nstrnet any hoy that chance should 
throw in his way, to be able, in half a 
year, to paint a hikeness i a portrait; 
but to give a just expression and true 
character to the picture was rare to be 
seen, and proved the great master: and 
of Velasquez, the celebrated Spanish 
painter, of whose great powers he 
thought so favourably, be said, * what 
we are all attempting to do with great 
labour, he does at once.” 

PERFECTION. 

In conversation once with Sir Joshua, 
he said, in the way of advice, that “ he 
who would arrive at emmence in his 
profession, should confine his whule ate 
tention to that alone, and not do as 
many very sensible men have done, 
who spend their time i acquiring a 
smattering and general kind of know. 
ledge of every science, by which their 
powers become so much divided, that 
they are not masters of any one.” I[ 
said hastily, “that is exactly my own 
father.” He replied, “ and it was mine 
also.” 

FINE MAXIMS, 

The following observations by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, were the result of 
many conversations, or from fragments 
written by himself. 

“The great principle of being happy in 
this world is net to regard or be atiected 
wiil) small things. 

No man relishes an evening walk like 
him whose mind has been employed the 
whole precedmg day. 

Polite behaviour and a refined ald: ess, 
like good pictures, make the least sow to 
ordinary yes. é' 

Humility is not to despise any thing, 
especially mankind, 

Maguaminity is not to be distutnd at 
any thing. 

A fan is a pedant who, having been 
bronght up among books, is able to talk 
of nothing else. The samme of a soldier, 
lawyer, pater, &c. 

Natural, is that which is according to 
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the common conrse of things. An ugly 
face is not according to the common course 
of things, consequently an ugly face is an 
unnatural face. 

The character of a nation is perhaps 
mere strongly marked by their taste in 
painting, than in any other pursut, al- 
though more considerable; as you may 
easier find which way the wind sits by 
throwiig up a straw in the air than aby 
heavier substance. 

Rules ave very necessary to, but will 
never make, a painter. They should be 
used as servants, aud subject to us, not we 
to them. 

In painting prefer truth before freedom 
of hand, 

Grandeur is composed of straight lines, 

Genteelness and elegance of serpentine 
lines, 

A firm and determined manner is grand, 
but not elegant. 

Genteelness is not heing crowded, es- 
pecially if there is a fullness at the same 
time, 

Air is a single moment of any action. 

Simplicity 1s an exact medium between 
too lithe and too much. 

Grace is the mediom of motion, beanty 
is the medium: of form, and genteciness the 
mecdinm of the fashion. 

Ornament is the medium between want- 
ing what is necessary, and being over-fur- 
nished. 

Oinament ought to arise only from the 
yight ordering of things. Orno is Latin for 
* to furnish? 

Manner in painting is like peeutiariiy 
of behaviour; thongh it may please a 
few, the bulk of mankind will condemn 
it. 

The only wages a real genius thinks of 
in his Jabour, is the praisc of impartial 
judzes. 

A good portrait painter may not be ca- 
pable of paint.ng history. 

But an historical painter for certain has 
tlie ability to paint portrait.” 

POLITENESS. 

Auother proof of Sir Joshua’s nice 
discrummation of characters is seen ia 
the distinction be makes between true 
politeness and the affectation of it, and 
elcaily given by him in the instance of 
two noblemen, to whom he paid a morna- 
Ing visitona Sunday. ‘The first that he 
paid his respects to received him with 
extraordinary all cted condescension aud 
Seemed very desirous to please, talked 
to lim the whole tine on nothing but 
his art, morder to give him a fur op. 
portunity al appearing to the mast ade 
Vantage, and observed to bun, that he 
had seqacsted the pleasure of this visit 
it a Sunday that be might hot occae 
‘iu is lysing that tine whch, on 
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other days, could be so much bette, 
employed. 

After quitting this nobleman, he paid 
his next visit to another, (I think it was 
Lord Chesterfield.) who, unlike the first 
received him with the same freedom . 
if he had been his equal, never once 
spoke npon the subject of art, nor ob 
served that Sunday was the day oF rest 
for the laborious; bat discoursed on 
the news and the occurrences of the 
day, and on such other topics asa gen. 
tleman of education is supposed to be 
acquainted with, and no word escaped 
hin chat denoted his recollection of any 
difference in their stations, 


OPIE. 

About this time Mr, Opie came first 
to sctiie in London, accompanied by his 
friend Dr. Wolcot, when the noveity and 
originality of his manner in his pictures, 
added to his great abilities, drew an 
universal attention from the connoisseurs, 
and he was immediately surrounded and 
errployed by all the principal nobility of 
Englund, I remember that Sir Joshua 
himself compared him to Carravagio, 

However, it is curious to observe the 
changes which frequently happen in the 
course of a very short period, and if we 
oftener made this the sulject of our re- 
flection, it would have a great tendency 
to check our vanity in prosperity, and 
give us consolation even in situations ap. 
parentiy the most forlorn: for, in a very 
little space of time, that capricious pub- 
lic who had so violently admired and 
employed Opie, when first he appeared, 
and was a novelty among them, and was, 
in reality, only the embryo of a patter, 
yet, when he had proved himself to bea 
real artist, they left him with disgust, 
because he was a novelty no longer. 
They now lookcd out for his defects 
aioue, and be became in his turn toe 
taliy neglected and forgotten; aud, ms 
stead of being the sole object of public 
attention, and having the street, where 
he lived, so crowded with coaches ¢ 
the nobility, as to become a real nuisance 
to the neighbourhood; and when, @ he 
Jestingly observed to me, he thought 
jie must place cannon at his door to keep 
the multicude off from it, le now foun 
himself as entirely deserted as if his house 
bad heen infected with the plague 
Such ts the world! 

Ie afterwards, by painting some fine 
historical pictures for the Shakspeart 
gallery, &c. became again the abject 0 
moderate attention and employmen 
gained by his own shew of wert, 
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not like the first onset, for the world are 
never infatuated twice by the same 
oliject. 

JOHNSON’S EATING, 

Johnson’s manners were indeed so 
very uncouth, that he was not fit to dine 
in public; | remember the first time I 
ever had the pleasure to dine in com- 
pany with him, which was at Sir Joshua’s 
table, I was previously advised not to 
seem to observe him in eating, as his 
manner was very slovenly at his meals, 
and he was very angry if he thought it 
was remarked. 

JOHNSON’S PROBITY. 

Dr. Johnson was so accustomed to say 
always the exact truth, that be never 
condescended to give an equivocal answer 
to any question, of which the following is 
an instance. 

A lady of his acquaintance once 
asked him how it happened that he was 
never invited to dine at the tables of the 
great? 

He replied, ‘ because, Madam, great 
lords and ladies do not like to have their 
mouths stopped !” 

GAINSBRO’. 

Nothing can he more strongly expres- 
sive of Gainsborough’s acknowledged 
goodness of heart, and of his ardent love 
tor the profession, than the exclamation 
uttered whilst expiring—“ We are all 
going to Heaven, and Vandyke is uf the 
party !” 

ADVICE TO PAINTERS. 

His (Sir. J.’s) often repeated advice then 
was,— Study, therefore, the great works 
of the great masters for ever. Study, as 
nearly as you can, in the order, in the 
manner, on the principles, on which they 
studied. Study nature attentively: but 
always with those masters in your com- 
pany; consider them as models which 
you are to imitate, and at the same ume 
as rivals which you are to combat.” 

HIS PERSON AND MANNERS. 

With respect to his character as aman, 
to say that Sir Joshua was without faults, 
would be to bestow on him that praise 
to which no human being can have a 
claim: but when we consider the couspi- 
Cuous situation in which he stood, it Is 
surprizing to find that so few can be dis- 
covered in him ; and certainly he possess- 
ed an equanimity of disposition very rare- 
ly to be met with in persons whose pur- 
suit is universal reputation, and who are 
attended and surrounded in their perilous 
journey by jealous competition. ‘ His 
native humility, modesty, and candour, 


never forsvok him, even from surprize or 


_ 


provocation, nor was the lengt degree of 
arrogance or assumption visible to the 
most scrutinizing eye in any partol his 
conduct,” tle was not annoyed by that 
fluctuation of id€a and inconstancy of 
temper which prevent many with equal 
desire for fame from resolving upon any 
particular plan, and dispose them to 
Change it, even after they have matle theie 
election, He had none of those eccen. 
tric bursts of action, those flerv IMpetuo. 
sities which are supposed by the vulyar 
to characterize yenius, and which fre- 
quently are found to accompany a secon- 
dary rank of talent, butare never conjnins 
ed with the first. His incessant industry 
was wever wearied into despondency by 
miscarriage, nor elated into negligence 
by success. All nature and all art com- 
bined to form his academy. His mind 
was constantly awake, ever on the wing, 
comprehensive, vigorous, discriminating, 
and retentive. His powers of attention 
were never torpid, Ile had a strong turn 
and relish for humour in all its various 
forms, and very quickly saw the weak 
sides of things. Of the numerous cha- 
racters which presented themselves to 
him in the mixed companies in which he 
lived, he was a nice and saygacious ob- 
server, as I have had frequent occasions 
to remark. 

There was a polish even in his exte- 
rior illustrative of the gentleman and the 
scholar, His general manner, deport- 
ment, and behaviour, were amiable and 
prepossessing; his disposition was natu. 
rally courtly. He always evinced a de- 
sire to pay a due respect to persons in 
superior stations, and certainly contrived 
to move in a higher sphere of society 
than any other English artist had done 
before him, Thus he procured for pro- 
fessors of the arts a consequence, dignt- 
ty, and reception, which they had never 
before possessed in this country, In con. 
versation he preserved an equah'e flow of 
spirits, which rendered him at all times 
a most desirable compamon, ever ready 
to be amused, and to contribute to the 
amusement of others. He practised the 
minute elegancies, and, though latterly a 
deaf companion, Was never troublesome, 

As to bis person; in his stature Sit Jo- 
shua Revnolds was rather under the inide 
die size, of a florid complexion, roundish 
blunt features, aud a liveiy aspect; not 
corpulent, though somewhat mechoed to 
it, but extremely active; with manners 
uncoinmonly polished and agreeabie. 

In conversation, his manner was pere 
fectly natural, simple, and unassuming. 
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He most heartily enjoyed his profession, 
in which he was beth fortunate and 1l- 
lustrieus, and L agree with Mr. Malone, 
who says he appeared to him to be the 
happiest man be had ever knowa. He 
was thoroughly sensible of bis rare lot in 
lite, and truly thankful for it; bis virtues 
were blessed with their full reward. 
3ALE OF HIs PICTURES. 

Littlé remains now to add, only, that 
in the year 1795 that fine collection of 
pictures of the ancient masters, which 
Sir Joshua had so judiciously amassed, ac- 
tually fetched the sam of 10,5191. 2s. 6d.; 
whilst, in the succeeding year, varinus 
historical and fancy pictures of his own 
painting, accompanied by some unciaim- 
ed portraits, were sold fur 4,5051. 18s. 5 
these sums were indenendent of hits most 
valuable colivction of prints and drawe 
ings, which since that have come to the 
hamianer. 
ee ne ae a BO ee a ee 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF TITE WORLD, 
DURING 
THE YEARS 1903, 4, 5, 6, AND 7. 
BY 
G. I. VON LANGSDOR FF, 
Aulic Counsellor to his Majesiy the Em- 
peror of Feussia. 


{This work merits notice as connected with 
the first Voyage of a Russian ship round 
the World, and as the first Essay of that 
government towards Geographical Dis- 
coveries beyond its own boundzries. It 
is Not less curious as a record of the par- 
ticulars of an atiempt made by the 
Russian government to overcome the 
caution and jealousy of the government 
of Japan. Our extracts, treating of 
this latter subject, cannot fail to be 
read with peculiar interest by thuse who 
are anxious to derive facts m regard to 
the History of Man, from the state of 
a people whose separation from the 
rest of the world classes them in many 
respects with the inhabitants of ano- 
ther planet. The transiation is evidently 
the work of a foreigner, not a Russian 
Patriot, or he would not have disgraced 
a native production by exhibiting it so 
ungracefuliy to another people, ‘The 
plates however are interesting, novel in 
their subjects, and well engraved, ] 


HEAT OF THE TROPICS, 


N OST of our northern travellers 
(§ found the warm climate very pleas 
sant, aud agreed, that while in twenty ta 
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twenty-four degrees of cold, an ear or nose 
might very well be frozen off; in a like 
degree of warmth, nothing prejudicial to 
the health was to be apprehended, The 
riches of the southern climates, where 
almost without the intervention of man, 
nature brings forth fruits and other thin ‘ 
necessary to his sustenance, where he js 
free from all solicitude to procure a warm 
dwelling, warm clothing, and plenty of 
firing, shew sufficiently that the existence 
of manu in mild climates is the effect of 
nature, in cold ones it is entirely the re. 
sult of art. It is consequently there 
where necessity compels the mind to 
greater exertions, and where reciprocal 
assiduity has for its object merely to sa. 
tisfy the necessities’ of nature, that a 
higher degree of cultivation mast be 
sougit. One only among our party, 
whose constitution had been previously 
shaken, ever complained of the heat be. 
ing msupportable. 

We did not find the heat under the 
equator by any means so insupportable 
as it is generally represented. ‘Tv judge 
by my own feelings, L must confess that 
a very burning summer’s day in the north 
of Europe is much more oppressive than 
the heat under the Line. In the latter 
region, seldom a day passes that a cool 
ing thunder-storm does not refresh the 
air. As in the north, people guard 
against the cold by warm clothing and 
fur caps, so in warm climates the inhabi- 
tants, to avoid being overcome by the 
heat, wear very thin clothing and light 
straw hats. 

BRAZI Le 

Transported, enraptured with the beav- 
ties of nature, often did I stop to enjoy 
them a few moments lounger. My cone 
ductor could not comprehend how I 
could feel so much delight at contem- 
plating objects with which he had been 
too long tamiliarized to experience any 
thing like corresponding sensations. The 
admiration I expressed at the variety and 
stature of the gigantic stems, with crowns 
of flowers upon their heads, at the fra- 
grance of the atmosphere, at the new 
forms and colours of the fungi, at the size 
and extraordinary variety of the ferns, . 
every object, in short, that I behe 
around me, excited more astonishment 
in him than the things themselves. Lue 
stead of cocoa and banana trees, of col 
fee, sugar, rice, and cotton-plants; ™ 
stead of fields of tapioca and earih-nulss 
the sight of which had so often enchain 
ed me on the sea-shore, my eye now & 
deavauied to pierce throug! dark, hae" 
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and almost impenetrable forests. Here 
were olives, fig-trees, the cei, us odorata, 
or mahogany irée, berobe. Lu: abist, gara- 
beri, garaxuba, garabrure, anc others, all 
with the Guckest, nghest, and most up- 
right stems, with the most fuxumant fo. 
liage, and with the branches covered 
with fru or flowers; it seemed impos- 
sible suilictently to admire them. Nor 
was I less delighted with the intinite va. 
riety of climbing plants which wound 
about these superb trees neariy to their 
summits, forming the finest natural gar- 
lands. 
Bountiful nature, who here far exceeds 
all ideas ever conceived of ber fertiliry, 
of the brilliance of colouring and beauty 
of form among Rer productions, of her 
delights and riches, has animated these 
foresis with an eudless variety of living 
creatures. Wild beasts, birds, insects, 
and reptiles, which we Europeans scle 
dom gee even in large collections of na- 
turai history, either stuifed or preserved 
in svirits, are here presented to the eye 
at every moment in living forms. I have 
seen on one side parrots of variuns sizes 
and colours flying about with loud and 
discordant screams, while on the other 
the large-beaked toucan ramphastos, ui 
suspicious of any treachery, was eating 
the fruit of a neighbouung tree wholly 
unknowntome. Deeper inthe forest, [ 
heard the criés of mivokies, and at my 
feet were holes of the armadilio, ere 
a brisk butterfly, as large as a bird, flut- 
tered from flower td flower: there a lovely 
colibri sucked the honey from the odo- 
riferous blossoms. ‘The venomed snake, 
gliding along the narrow foot-way, ter- 
rified the wanderer, and nade him jialf 
insensible to the- heavenly harmony. of 
thousands of singing birds, whose notes 
were calculated at once to charm the 
ear, and enliven the heart. 

AN ENGLISH SAILOR. 

About five o’clock in the svening we 
were delighted with discovering the place 
of our refreshment, the island of Nuka- 
hiwa, An English sailor of the name of 
Roberts, who had, God knows how, or 
Ou what occasion, come hither, now 
stood before us, and informed us that he 
had inhabited the island some years. 
Such bad been the influence of the cli- 
mate upon his exterior, that he was 
scarcely to be distinguished by lis colour 


from the natives. Several written testi- 


monials, Which he had from captains ol 

ships who had touched here, of the ser- 

vices he had rendered them, gave Us Nae 

turally great confidence in him, and we 
3 


rejoiced not a little at having so uneg- 
pectedly found an European, from whom 
we should receive, according to his own 
promises, all the information we could 
dewre relative to the sland, given with 
perfect fidelity and accuracy, 

From this Englishman, (Roberts,) who 
was our first acquaintance in these parts, 
we learnt that we should also find a 
Frenchman upon the island: he, howe 
ever, represented him in very dark co- 
lours, and warned Captain Krusenstern, 
earnestiy, not to entangle himself with 
such a man. If the Frenchman had 
been so fortunate as to have been the 
first who visited us, probably he would 
have said the very same thing with re- 
gard ty his arch-enemv, Roberts. Be 
this ue it way, notwithstanding the ene 
verness of the Englishnan to prevent all 
intercourse between us ana the French. 
man, the latter managed imatters with so 
much dexterity, that alinust limumediately 
after our arrival he came to the ship in 
company with the king, as he was called, 
This man was a vuative of Bordeaux, by 
name Jean Baptiste Cabri, Through 
the friendly interposition of our worthy 
commander, who was above all things 
anxious to restore peace and harmoug 
between these rivals, they appeared at 
least to be reconciled, and during our 
stay were both of great assistance to us 
in a variety Of mstunces, Roberts, in 
particular, in whom we found reason, 
from his orderly behaviour, to place the 
greater degree of confidence, conducted 
himself unifurmly in the most disintere 
ested and irreproachable manner, and 
exerted bis most strenuous efforts to pros 
mote our wishes in every respect, 

These two Europeans had now lived 
for many years sometimes upon one, 
sometimes upon another of these islands, 
und both, particularly the Frenchman, 
learnt so much ef the language that they 
could serve as interpreters, and give us 
the best information relative to the mane 
ners and customs of the inhabitants, Qs 
far as their understandings could enter 
into therm, It was much to be regretted 
that the shortness of our stay, which was 
extended only to ten days, did not per. 
mit of our making a3 ample use as we 
could have wished of the Opportunity 
thus afforded us for becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with a de scription of people, 
and a country so enurery diflerent from 
any to be seen on our own side of the 

lobe. 

The Frenchman had lived mueb longer 
in the country, and had so much Inst the 
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manners and habits of civilized life, that 
little difference was to be discerned be- 
tween him and the natives, with regard 
to his babits and mode of living ; 1 might 
also add, with regard to his modes of 
thinking. He had almost forgotten his 
mother-tongue, and, at first, a repeution 
of parlez francais, was the only proof 
he gave of his nationality. His whole 
figure, not excepting his face, was tat- 
tooed: he swam as well as any of the 
islanders, had married a daughter of one 
of the inferior chiefs of the island, and 
lived with the family of his wife, and the 
rest of the inhabitants, upon the most 
friendly and confidential footing. Ro- 
berts, on the contrary, lived much more 
separate from the islanders, and had not, 
as faras we could judge, any thing like 
the same readiness in speaking their 
language: he seemed much less ac- 
guainted with the manners and customs 
of the people; indeed, evincéd a great 
indifference with regard to them. He 
had, however, a better natural under. 
standing, with greater civilization in his 
manners, and appeared by his more re- 
served behaviour to have obtained a 
powerful influence over the people, Per- 
haps this might be only a temporary 
effect, proceeding from the more marked 
confidence which they saw placed in him 
by us; from perceiving that be was our 
principal agent in business, and inter- 
preter, and that Cabri was only occasi- 
onally employed in our affairs. 
TATTOOING, 

Among all the known nations of the 
earth, none have carried the art of tat- 
tooing to so high a degree of perfec- 
tion as the inhabitants of Washington’s 
Islands. The regular designs with which 
the bodies of the men of Nukahiwa are 
punctured from head to foot, supplies in 
sone sort the absence of clothing; for, 
under so warm a heaven, clothing would 
be insupportable to them. Many people 
here seek as much to obtain distincuon 
by the symmetry and regularity with 
which they are tattooed, as among us by 
the elegant manner in which they are 
dressed; and although no real elevation 
of rank is designated by the greater su- 
periority of these decorations, yet as 
pnly persons of rank can atiord to be at the 
expence attendant upon any refinement 
in the ornaments, it does become in fact 
a badge of distinction. 

The operation of tattooing is performed 
by certain persons, who gain their live. 
hood by it entirely, and [ presume that 
those who perform it with the greatest 
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dexterity, and evince the greatest ¥ 

of taste in the disposition of the ornae 
ments, are as much sought after as 
among us a particularly good tailor, 
Thus much, however, must be said, that 
the choice made is not a matter of equal 
indifference with them as with us; for if 
the punctured garment be spoiled in the 
making, the mischief is irreparable, it 
must be worn with all its faults the 
whole life through. 

_ Foe performing the operation, the ar. 
tist uses the wing bone of a tropic bird, 
phaeton athereus, which is jagged and 
pointed at the end after the manner of a 
comb, sometimes in the form of a cres 
cent, sometimes in a_ strait line, and 
larger or smaller, according to the figures 
which the artist intends to make. This 
instrument is fixed into a bamboo han. 
die about as thick as the finger, with 
which the puncturer, by means of an. 
other cane, strikes so gently and so dex- 
terously, that it scarcely pierces through 
the skin. The principal strokes of the 
figures to be tattooed are first sketched 
upon the body with the same dye that is 
afterwards rubbed into the punctures, to 
serve as guides in the use of the instru. 
ment, ‘The punctures being made s0, 
that the blood and lymph ooze through 
the orifice, a thick dye, composed of 
ashes from the kernel of the burning-nut, 
aleurites triloba, mixed with water, 18 
rubbed in. This occasions at first @ 
slight degree of smarting and inflamma. 
tion ; it then heals, and when the crust 
comes off, after some days the bluish or 
blackish-blue figure appears. ; 

As soon as the inhabitant of Nukahiwa 
approaches towards the age of manhood, 
the operation of tattooing is begun, and 
this is one of the most important epochs 
of his life. The artist is sent for, and 
the agreement made with him that he Is 
to receive so many hogs as his pay; the 
number is com:nonly regulated according 
to the wealth of the person to be tat 
tooed, and the quantity of decoration 
bestowed is regulated by the pay. W hile 
we were at the island, a son of the chief 
Katanuah was to be tattooed. For this 
purpose, as belonging to the principal 
person in the island, he was put mto& 
separate house for several weeks, which 
was tabooed ; that is to say, it was forbid- 
den to every body, except those who 
were exempted from the taboo by his 
father, to approach the house; here 
was to remain during the whole time 
that the operation continued. All ne 
men, even the mother, are prom 
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from seeing the youth while the taboo 


remains in force. Both the operator 
and the operatee are fed with the very 
best food during the continuance of the 
operation: to the former, these are days 
of great festivity. In the first year ouly 
the ground-work of the principal figures 
upon the breast, arms, back, and thighs, 
is laid; and in doing this, the first punc- 
tures must be entirely healed, and the 
crust must have come off before new 
ones are made. Every sing'e mark takes 
three or four days to heal; and the first 
sitting, as it may be called, commonly 
lasts three or four weeks. 

While the patient is going through the 
operation, he must drink very little, for 
fear of creating too much inflammation; 
and he is not allowed to eat early in the 
morning, only at nvon and in the even- 
ing. When once the decorations are 
begun, some addition is constantly made 
to them at intervals of from thee to six 
months, and this is not unfrequently con- 
tinued for thirty or torty years before the 
whole tattooing is completed. We saw 
some old men of the higher ranks, who 
were punctured over and over to such a 
degree, that the outlines of each separate 
figure were scarcely to be distinguished, 
and the body had an almost negro-like ape 
pearance. This is, according to the ge- 
neral idea, the height of perfection in or- 
natnent, probably because the cost of it 
has been very great, and it therefore 
shews a person of superlative wealth, 
It is singu'ar, that the men of distinction 
should place their gratification In acquir- 
ing this dark hue, while the women place 
theirs in preserving their original fair 
complexion uninjdred.- —— = ae 

The tattooing of persons in a middling 
station is performed in houses erected for 
the purpmse by the tattovers, and tabooed 
by authority. A tattooer, who visited us 
several tines on board the ship, had three 
of these houses, which could each receive 
eight or ten persons at a time: they paid 
for their decorations according to the 
greater or jess quantity of them, aad to 
the trouble the figures required. The 
poorer is!anders, who have not @ super 
abundance of hogs to dispose of in luxu- 
ries, but live chiefly themselves upon 
bread. fruit, are operated upon by novices 
in the art, who take them at a very low 
price as subjects for practice ; but their 
works are easily distinguishable, even by 
a stranger, from those of an expe rienced 
ertist. The lowest class of all, the fisher- 
wen principally, but few of whom we saw, 
are often not able to afford even the pay 


required by a novice, and are therefore 
not tattooed at all 

he women of Nukahiwa are very little 
tattooed, differing in this respect from the 
females of the other South.Sea islands. 
The hands are punctured from the ends 
of the fingers ta the wrist, which gives 
them the appearance of wearing gloves, 
and our glovers might very well borrow 
from them patterns, and introduce a new 
fashion among the ladies, of gloves worke 
ed d la Washington. The feet, which 
among many are tattooed, look hike high 
ly-ornamented half-boots; long stripes 
are besides sometimes to be seen down 
the arms of the women, and circles round 
them, which have much the same effect 
as the bracelets worn by European ladies, 
Some have also their ears and lips tattoo~ 
ed. The women are not, like the men, 
shut up in a tabooed house while they are 
going through this operation: it is pers 
formed without any ceremony in theie 
own houses, or in those of their relations ; 
in short, wherever they please. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, 

Many persons of speculative and phi- 
losophic minds doubt, but upon insuffici« 
ent grounds, the truth of anthropophae 
gism. It is, however, incontrovertible, 
that almost all nations of the world have 
at one period or other been guilty of this 
crime. Incredible as it may appear, 
there have been, and are still, particu. 
larly in South-America, and in the inte- 
rior of Africa, as well as upon its western 
coasts, people who feed upon human flesh 
merely on account of its delicacy, and as 
the height of gourmandise. These nations 
not only eat the prisoners they take in 
war, but their own wives and children; 
they even buy and sell human flesh pnb- 
licly. To them we are indebted for the 
information that white men are finer flae 
vored than negroes, and that Englishmen 
are preferable to Frenchmen. Farther, 
the flesh of young girls and women, pare 
ticularly of new-born children, far exceeds 
in delicacy that of the finest youths, or 
grown men. Finally, they tell us that 
the inside of the hand and the sole of the 
foot are the nicest parts of the human 
body. 

The men of Nukahiwa, as Roberts and 
Cabri assured us, will, in times of scarcie 
ty, kill and eat their wives and children, 
but not unless pressed to it by the atmost 
necessity. Tbe rich islanders, that 1 
those who possess a superabundance of 
provisions, appear exempted from bemg 
made the sacrifice of such a calamity; 
at least, 19 thas which happened not many 
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months before our arrival, no one of 
Katanuah’s family had been slaughtered. 

It is a well-established fact, that the 

ple of Nukabiwa ent their friends if 
pressed by hunger, and their enemtes 
from hatred or custom. The Tauas, or 
priests, do still mores they often regale 
themselves with human flesh merely from 
the delight they take in it. For this pur- 
pose they make a semblance as if they 
were ander the influence of a spirit, and 
alter various primaces and contortions, 
appear to fal! into a deep sleep. This 
they take care shall always be done in 
such places and on such occasions as 
that there may be abundance of specta.- 
tors. After sleeping a short time, they 
wake suddenly, and relate to the people 
aroand what the spirit has dictated to 
them in their dreams. ‘The command 
sometimes bappens to be, that a woman 
or a man, a tattoved or an untattooed 
person, a fat or a lean one, an old man 
or a youth out of the next valley, or from 
the next river, must be seized and brought 
to them. The people to whom this is 
related immediately post themselves in 
some ambush near a foot-path, or a river 
that abounds with fish, and the conse- 
guence is, that the first person who comes 
that way, bearing any resemblance to the 
description given as seen in the dream, is 
taken and brought to the Taua’s moral, 
and eaten in company with his taboo 
society. It depends also frequently upon 
the Taua to determine whether any cne- 
mies shall be taken prisoners, and how 
many. 

The conqueror, or hero, who kills an 
enemy, has the head as his portion; he 
cuts it off immediately, parts the skull 
asunder at the sutures, and swallows tie 
blood and brains upon the spot. The 
skull is afterwards cleaned irom the flesh, 
ornamented with hoy’s bristles, and the 
under Jaw fastened to it ingeniously with 
threads from the cecoa wut. “Le then 
Serves at future opportuniles as a teken 
of valour, being for that purpose fastened 
to the cloth which ts worn round the waist, 
Doring our stay we had several oppurtu- 
nities of examining these skulls. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Their king, Vomoomab, from his con. 


stat intercourse with the sea-ctlicers of 


the American States, and particularly 
wader the instruction of Mr. Young aad 
Mir, Davie, who have already lived with 
him seme years, aud are, as it were, bis 
meaisters, bas introduced many European 
custous, and has brought the Enghsh 
language so much into use, that must of 
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the inhabitants of the island of any rank 
or distinctiun can now speak English, 
Tomoomah bas found means to subject 
all the islands to his jurisdiction, so thay 
he is become sole sovereign of the whole 
group. He was soon wade to compres 
hend the value of silver, and to prefer 
seiling the proditets of bis country to the 
ships that visited it for Spanish dollars or 
piastres. As soun as he lad got a tolera. 
ble sum together, he bought a ship of an 
American merchant, and manned it partly 
with his own people, and partiy with foe 
reign saliors, of whony there are many 
bow living in Owhyhee. The seamen of 
the United States hike so well to revel in 
a superfluity of the productions of nature 
without snuch labour, and to have hand. 
some young giris at their disposal, that a 
ship scarcely ever touches here without 
leaving ove or more of its sailors belund; 
the king, however, will not permit anyone 
to stay who has not a goad character from 
his captain. ‘Through the tstrucuen of 
these guests, the isianders are become 
very fond of a seafaring lite, aud they 
make excellent sailors. While I was oa 
the northewest coast of America, I saw 
and talked with several natives of Owhy- 
hee serving as sailors on board vessels 
from Boston, who received as pay ten or 
twelve piastres per month. 

They have got to make*cordage of all 
kinds, and fishing nets in so much) per 
fection in Owhyhce, probably from the 
threads of the phormium trax, that ships 
are supplied with them, aud they are coi 
sidered as more durable for tackling than 
the European cordage. 

Tomoomah, in every thing he does, 
shews a strong understanding, and great 
activity of mand, He has increased Ins 
power at sea so much within a short tine, 
that in the year 1806 he bat fifteen Sirips 
in his possession, among which were some 
three-masted vesseis, brigs, and cutters. 
Inthe same year he made known to the 
agent of the Russie- American trading 
company, Von Boranoff, at New Arche 
angel in Norfolk Sound, that he undere 
stoud from persons trading to that coast 
how moch the Russian establishment had 
sometimes suffered in winter from a scat 
city of provisions; that he would on 
a ship every year wilt 
swine, salt, batatas, and other articles of 
food, if they would in exchange tet hin 
have seacotter skins at a fair price; a 
these he purposed to send upon speculae 
tion to Canton, 

But the thing which more than any other 


. , . ing 
cupies his attention is ship-buileings 
occupies his atten I oil 





Bnd he already can point out with great 
accuracy and judgment the excellencies 
and faults in the construction of a vessel, 
All tools and implements belonging to 
slip-building are therefore considered by 
him as of particular value, and are the 
most advantageous articles of traffic that 
can be carried tothe island. Any sailor, 
who is at the same time a ship-carpenter, 
is particularly welcome; he is immediate- 
ly presented with lands, and almost any 
ibing that he wants. 

A few years ago a most extraordinary 
and valuable discovery was made at 
Owhyhee, of a sort of wood growing there, 
which it is said the worms, that do so 
much mischief in these waters by boring 
into the ships, will not touch. This, if 
ever duly established, will render the 
sheathing vessels with copper, an other- 
wise absolutely necessary precaution, 
wholly superfluous. Among the products 
of Owhyhee is the sugar-cane. | It tivis 
were cultivated to any degree of perfec- 
tion, in time Kamschatka, and indeed 
ail Siberia, might be supplied with sugar 
from hence. 

JAPAN. 

As Japan has no other European 
neighbour excepting Russia, this king- 
dom may be said to have, naturally, the 
strongest clalins upon its friendship; and 
the importance of a regular intercourse 


. with this island did not escape the acute 


mind of the Empress Catherine. No 
sooner was she informed that a merchant 
of Japan, by name Kodai, together with 
some other persons who had been wreck. 
ed some years before upon the Kurile 
islands, were living in Siberia, than she 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
Shewing them the utmost hospitality. 
She invited Kodai to St. Petersburgh, 
and after displaying to him all the poinp 
and splendour of her then brilliant court; 
after heaping upon him every possible 
token of respect and kindness, gave hin 
& vessel to return to his native country. 
Upon this he repaired to Ochotsk, and 
In 1792 was conveyed by a sea officer, 
Lieutenant Adam Laxmann, son of the 
celebrated naturalist, to Atkis, a har- 
bour in Matmai, on the north-east coast 
of Japan, The Governor-general of 
Siberia sent a letter by Laxmann to the 
Emperor of Japan, in which, in the 
name of his imperial mistress, he made 
known the motive of the voyage, and 
Proposed, in order to promote a closer 
friendship and union between the two 
Nations, to establish a regular intercourse 
Montury Mae, No, 260. 
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of trade. Some presents, not of very 
great value, were also sent in her mae 
Jesty’s name, to the Emperor of Japan, 
at lus capital city of Jedo, 

Kodai, who possessed great discerns 
ment and penetration of mind, and, had 
during his Stay in Russia, studied the 
language very assiduously, now took 
upon himself, partly from gratitude to 
his Russian benefactors, partly with a 
view to his own interest, to serve them 
during their stay at Atkis as interpreter, 
in such matters of business as might oc« 
cur between them and his country. 
After the lapse of some months, Lax- 
mann received, instead of a letter, or 
an answer to the Empress, or the Gos 
vernor-general, a sort of paper of instruce 
tions, the contents of which were nearly 
as follows ; 

‘¢ That from the most remote times to 
that inoment, the laws of the kingdom of 
Japan had been fixed and irrevocable, 
and never could be shaken: That he 
(Laxmann) had come from his own coun- 
try with people confided to his care, 
whom chance and the accidents of wea- 
ther had thrown upon a toreign coast, and 
from ignorance had not come to Nanga- 
saki, butto a part of the coast of Japan, 
where foreign vessels were not permitted 
to come: this was a thing never before 
known in the country. 

«“ That it isa law that all ships coming 
to Japan, how numerous soever they 
may be, are immediately put under are 
rest; the rather if they happen to be 
armed, 

‘ That from the oldest times, the 
Dutch, as a nation with whom they had 
always lived in friendship, had been per- 
mitted to come to Nangasaki, but never 
to go into the interior of the country ; 
but he, without having the least acquaint- 
ance with Japan, had ventured to come, 
with the Japanese entrusted to him, in 
an armed ‘vessel. } 

‘© The consequence, in strictness, 
ought to be that he should be fur ever 
prohibited returning to his own country ; 
but considering that he is a stranger, un- 
acquainted with the laws, and has not 
knowingly and intentionally acted in op- 
position to them, bis return will be per- 
mitted; the rather as he has been dee 
puted by his government, to Convey Ui 
ther some subjects of Japan entrusted 
to his care, and has fulfilled his mission 
with so much fidelity and kindness. 
Permission to return 18, however, only 
granted on condition that be on no ac- 
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count again attempts to run into a forbid- 
Wen harbour. 

© As Japan has never hitherto entered 
into any friendly intercourse with Russia, 
and consequently is ignorant of the de- 
gree of dignity at which the Russian em. 
pire is arrived; and as it is impossible 
by means of a letter to judge of its greater 
ar loss extent, orto know what customs 
and usages prevail in the country, no 
means are therefore presented of judging 
how far the two countries are agreed im 
‘vicir ideas with segard to respect or con- 
tempt being shewn by certain actions. 

* Qa this ground, and om account of 
this imperfect know\lecdze, no answer can 
te sent to the letrer from Russia, eacept 
by receiving the people whom chance 
had seut thithe ", aad on whose accuunt 
it was written: any fiuther intereourse 
with them is not desired, 

“As to what concerns future ties of 
friendship, no treaty upon the subject 
enn be carricd on in the harbour of At 
kis; and as little can any permission be 
g:ven for foreizners to come to the capi- 
ta! city of Jedo. Merchants of other 
tations, afer the establishment of friend 
Jy relations, canonly come to the places 
pointed out to them. 

“ For the rest, it is a law to treat all 
s}iips of war, let them come to what 
harbour or landing-place they will, with 
the utmost strictness, not to enter toto 
@iy intercourse with them, or receive 
@ny excuses they may offer.” 

As the last point of tustruction, the 
paper concluded wath sayings ** You, 
Laxmann, have leave to come to the 
‘harbour of Nangasaki, on producing our 
permission here remitted to you; but 
without producing if, you are not pere 
mitted tu enter even there,” 

The permission ran nearly in the fol- 
lowing terms. “ Entrance to the huar- 
bour of Nangasaki is permitted ta a ship 
@ the great Russian empire ; bur, as we 
have already declared, 1t js strictly for- 
bidden to foreign vesse!s to land in any 
Gher place. We also repeat that the 
Christian religion cannot be permitted 
go our kingdom; and we therefore make 
it a condition that during their stay no 
ect of religious worship is to be perlorme- 
ei; and in case any agreement should 
be entered intu in future, that nothing 
shall be done contrary to our laws ag 
Jaid duwn in the above schedule. As 
our authority for coming on these cons 
ditions, we give this our ect to Adam 
Laxmann,” 
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ARRIVAL AT SAPati aa 

At day-break we saw a fishing. 
and hailedit. The fishermen were naked.’ 
excepting a cap on the head, anda co. 
vering round the waist; they had taken 
off their clothes that they might not be 
spoiled. In defiance of the interdict 
they came up to us, drank some brandy 
which we gave them, add informed us 
that four days before intelligence was 
communicated to Nangasaki, by fires in 
the night, of a three masted vessel being 
off the coast; that at our appearance of 
the harbour, information of it was con 
veyed by a post of observation upon the 
nearest hill; and finally, that there were 
two Dutch vessels in the harbour, which 
had come thither in July.” They indie 
cated to us the proper direction to take 
fer entering the harbour, and we proceeds 
ed slowly forwards with a faint breeze, 
About one o'clock we arrived bt its 
mouth. 

Soon ‘after, at a signal given, a little 
bowt came out, carrying a white flag with 
a blue cross, and a number of Japanese 
Characters upon it. Two officers, who 
were in this boat, seemed inclined to 
come div boaid, but they first made a 
nuinber of very wminuts inquiries concerns 
ing us of our Japanese, descending into 
the most trivial circumstances, They 
had frank opeu countenances, and ap- 
peared to receive us with great friend: 
ship and politeness. They inquired who 
we were? Whence we came? What 
were our views in coming? Whether 
the ‘embassy was directed solely to 
Japan ? Whether we were armed, and 
how many guns we carried? How long 
we had Leen upon our voyage, and from 
what port we cane last? Under what 
flag we sailed ?—with a variety of other 
things of a similar kind, They required 
to see our permission; and, copying it 
over, asked, why, baving had it twelve 
years, we now, for the first ume, availed 
ourselves of it? As it had been made 
known, they said, over tbe whole kins 
dom of Japan, that such a permission 
had been given, for four years after @ 
veasel from Lussia was constantly €%- 
pected; even now, as they assured US, 
one of the Japavese, who had been 
brought back by Laxmann, was living 
at Nangasaki, with the intention © 
serving as interpreter at the arrival 
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sians: with this view, they requested at 
their departure to have a billet written 
in the Russian language, the contents of 
which might give satisfaction on this 
point. Towards two o'clock we reach- 
ed, with a stili feeble wind, the entrance 
of the inner harbour, on which stands 
Nanegasaki. Between five and six came 
another boat wiih two officers, to indi- 
cate to -us, by order of the governor, 
the place where we might anchor. They 
remained with us ull about six in the 
evening, when we cast anchor in the 
bay of Nangasaki, in thirty-three fathom 


‘water, ia the neighbourkhvod of the 


Papen Mountain, of the Island of Iwo- 
Sima, and of Cape Facunda, four miles 
from the nearest land. 

‘Lhe officers sent by the governor would 
not leave us till we had given them a 
written testimouial that they had fulfilled 
the orders with which they were en- 
trusted, and indicated to us the anchor- 
ing-place. When we represented to 
them that we could ovly write in the 
Russian language, they assured us, as 
Lefore, that there were people at Nan- 
gasaki who understood that language 
very well, It appeared, however, subs 
sequently, either that the idea of some 
of the Japanese brought home by Lieu- 
tenant Laxmann being still living at 
Nangasaki was merely presumed on 
their part, or else these men were dee 
sicnedly kept out of our way during our 
stay there. 

SECOND EXAMINATION. 

Scarcely bad we cast anchor about 
seven o'clock oa the eighth of October, 
when there appeared, as before, several 
Gilicers who came to question us anew, 
At night, not less than taenty large and 
small boats stati.ned themselves about 
our ship, which we could consider in no 
other light than as guards. One after 
another, little paper lanterns of a melon- 
like form passed us, which, numerous a 
they were, produced a very pretty ctlect. 
‘Towards ten o’clock we observed several 
boats, some of which had lanterns, dis- 
tinvuished far above any we had seen 
before by their size and beauty, by having 
two very bright clear lights, and fiom 
being ornamented with transparencies 
representing coats of arms. — 

At first we began to think that the 
governor of Naugasaki was about to 
honour us with a visit; but we soon alter 
learnt that it was a person of distincuion 
who came on the part of the governor, 
accompanied by his secretafy, to wel- 


gome us, and who requesied our pers 


MiIssiON to come on board for that per. 
pose. This being granted, some inerior 
officers and Dutch interpreters caine to 
see the cabin in which the illustrious 
guests, the Great Men, Opperbenjos, as 
the Dutch interpreters called them, were 
to be received, Soon after appeared 
the Great Bien themselves, with » nue 
merous train, among which were several 
Dutch interpreters, They were ree 
ceived hy seven men under arms as a 
guard of howour, and by beat of drum, 
aud were immediately presented to the 
ambassador in the cabin. Ali the cae 
valiers of the embassy, with the officers 
of the ship, were assembied thove to ree 
ceive them, 

_ The Opperbanjes and the secretary 
immediately seated themselves on the 
sofa with their legs crossed. Some sere 
Vants remained, alihough the cabin was 
extremely well lighted, holding lanterns, 
and an apparatus sor smoking, which 
consisted of a vessel with hot embers, 
another with tobacco, and a small one 
for spittag. ‘The mterpreters kneit in @ 
semicicle round the sofa. 

We soon discovered that these Great 
Aen did not come upon any very pare 
ticular business: they seemed rather 
Sent as a sort of reconnoitring party, 
than as being commissioned (0 weicome 
the imperial Russian arubassador, ‘They 
carefully repeated the same questions 
already put to us, and our answers 
were immediately commutted to Weritmyg, 
Among other things, they particularly 
inquired concerning the voyage from 
St. Petersburgh to Nanygasaki; whether, 
in coming from Kamechatka, we had 
passed between Corea and Japan, or 
had sailed round the eastern cuast of 
the island; and in how many days we 
had gone over this Cuurses 1 he auswer 
to this last question they seemed to 
consider as of particular importance 
They farther destred to see the original 
perinission ; and ended by making us 
acquainted with a custom in Japan, that 
all our powder, cannon, muskets, gud 
swords, should be given up to be hepe 
in trust for us Gll our departure. They 
promised, moreover, that we shuud 
have a supply of rctresiuments the neat 
day. 

FACE OF THE COUDTRY. 

On the tenth, in the moriing, we were 
at auchor at a little distance (o the west 
of the Papen mountain, The country 


before us was extremely beautiful: the 
hills were cultivated up to their very 


guummits: fertile fields in the form of 
4M2 terraces, 
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terraces, ornamented the entire declivity, 
and they were broken by spots of pasture, 
intermingled with little woods or groves. 
Many villages and single houses added 
to the variety of the scene, and the 
activity of the industrious husbandmen 
gave it great life and animation, On 
the nearest shore we observed several 
walls thrown up, which, with the houses 
and gardens within them, were decorated 
with flags of various colours; these we 
were informed were batteries or for- 
tresses. We had now thirty-three guard- 
ships, or boats, about us: three of them 
had orders to keep close to us, and 
be ready to receive our commands in 
case we wanted provisions, interpreters, 
or any thing else necessary to our 
eomfort. 
JAPANESE POLICY. 

The interpreters next made many in- 
quiries concerning the various objects 
of which the trade proposed was to 
consist: these were ali written down in 
a little pockete-book. Whether they 
were asked from mere curiosity, or in 
consequence of a commission from the 
government, did not appear. Amon 
other inquiries mnade were the following. 
What productions Russia could and 
would bring to Japan as objects of 
trade? Whether Russia could furnish 
sugar, rye, skins, medicines, and many 
other articles? How many ships she 
could and ‘would send annually to Ja- 
pan? whether four, five, or even more? 
Whence the ships would come, whether 
from Kamschatka or from Europe? 
How long the ships would be in coming? 
What was the best time of the year 
for going from Japan to Kamschatka? 
Ail these questions were, on our side, 
answered only in geieral terms. The 
ambassador said that it was impossible 
to enter into such a variety of matters 
allatonce; that they must be the sub. 
ject of subsequent conversations, With 
ihis reply they appeared satistied, and 
changing the conversation, began to talk 
upon indifferent subjects, 

- Among other topics introduced, they 
seemed particularly anxious to under- 
stand the relative geographical situations 
of Kamschatka and Japan. That Rus- 
sia had possessions in America appeared 
to them very extraordinary. They beg- 
ged to look over some of our naps, and 
evinced considerable knowledge in geo- 
graphy. 


A general map of the world 
was produced, when the Opperbanjos, 
with bis finger, marked out the way we 
iad come, as we ourselves described it; 


he was very inquisitive to know why we 
had coasted round the eastern side of 
their island, and had not come to Nan. 
gasaki through the sea of Corea, 
The ambassador on this took occasion 
to produce a little pocket globe, which 
occasioned uncommon pleasure among 
our visitors, ‘That the earth was round 
they knew very well; but to see it re 
presented in this manner seemed wholly 
new to them, The Banjos was short. 
sighted, and used very bad spectacles: 
an excellent English pair were offered 
him, but he declined accepting them, 
since he must first, he said, ask per- 
mission of the governor; without that, 
no one could accept even the most 
trifling present. In the mean time he 
begged the ambassador to lay the spec. 
tacles by till the governor’s pieasure upon 
the subject could be ascertained, 
DIFFICULTIES OF NEGOCIATION. 
About eleven o’clock this day we saw 
the boat of a Great Man coming t- 
wards us with flags flying and drums 
beating, and towed along by a great 
number of other boats, The governor 
had sent two secretaries of state, who, 
with many excuses, brought back the 
copy of the letter which, two days he- 
fore, had been received with so much 
pleasure, begging to have a true and 
literal translation of it in the Datch 
language. They observed, that the lets 
ters and words were indeed Japanese, 
but that it was impossible to understand 
the meaning,* nor could the least con- 
hexion be made out by any means what- 
ever. ‘To save ourselves any farther 
trouble and vexation about this matters 
we explaiued every sentence as well 2s 
we could; but, unfortunately, not one 
among our whole party could properly 
be said to understand the Dutch lan- 
guage. ‘The great readiness of com- 
prehension, which I have already men- 
tioned that we had remarked among the 
interpreters, was now of the utmost as 
sistance tO USe 
When thatranslation was completed, 

it was evident the Japanese had ac- 
quired a different idea of the views 
with which our embassy was sent. For 


— 


* This letter had been translated from 
the Russian language into the ag Ea 
by one of the people of Japan already 





mentioned, who was living at Irkutsk. . 


‘The translator, however, it must be col- 
fessed, had been formerly only 4 mer 
from whom no great correctness of S°3™ 


wag to be expected : 
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fastance, in the Japanese translation of 
the letter, the ambassador wag desig. 
nated as a chamberlain, and his office 
was represented as being similar to that 
of a little country prince; but when 
they learnt the real rank and dignity of 
his person, they examined very atten- 
tively the key of his office, and the 
ribband of his order; and asked with 
reat naiveté whether the Emperor of 
Russia could confer upon foreign mo- 
narchs, for example, upon the Emperor 
of Japan, or the Governor of Nangasaki, 
such an order. But though they had 
now a so much higher idea of the rank 
of owr ambassador, they expressed great 
surprise that the Emperor of Russia 
should have written the letter himself, 
a thing never done by the Emperor of 
Japan. Even the name of the reigning 
emperor, they said, was in their country 
kept a profound secret; the subjects 
never knew, till his death, how the per- 
son who had reigned over them was 
called, 

The Japanese whom we had brought 
with us were then presented to the 
Great Man, dressed in their silk clothes 
of Russian manufacture; and each 
shewed the silver watch and the twenty 
ducats with which he had been presente 
ed by the Russian monarch. The ine 
terpreters begged us to instruct them in 
the Russian language, and offered to in- 
struct us without any expense in the 
Japanese. We found the people of 
distinction here uniformly polite and 
courteous in their manners: but for 
their language and costume, we might 
lave supposed ourselves among the most 
polished Europeans. 

CURIOSITY QF THE PEOPLE. 

From the seventeenth to the twenty-first 
nothing parti¢ular occurred. — Parties-of 
pleasure came every day from the town 
tc contemplate the Russian ship. The 
boat of the Prince of Fisi was distin- 
guished above all the others for its su- 
perior splendor. As an indication that 
he was himself on board, it was deco- 
vated with a variety of flags, staves, 
bows and arrows, muskets, and other 
insignia of honour: the muskets were all 
in ornamented cases. A large drum, 
with a sound as if muffled, and the 
measured cry of the rowers, were to be 
heard at a considerable distance. 

The number of people thus attracted 
to stare at us were no less entertd#ming 
to us than we were to them. Some- 
times we saw a boat filled with children, 
irom ten to fourteen years old, so that 


it seemed as if a whole school had been 
brought out to be treated with a sight 
of the Russians, In others were women, 
who, to judge by the richness of their 
clothing, must have been of high rank, 
There were mothers with infants at the 
breast, and young girls with stri 
instruments; in some of the boats the 
people had telescopes, which were 
handed from one to the other; in short, 
old and young, married and unmarried, 
all came to gratify their Curiosity. 
Among the women, the married were 
easily to be distinguished from the un- 
married by the black front teeth, which, 
from their exceeding delight, and laugh. 
ing so frequently, were often shewn to 
our great disgust. As long as a girl 
remains unmarried the teeth are not 
blacked. 

The neighbouring country, too, was 
become exceedingly animated. Nume 
bers of parties were made from the town 
to the shore near the part where we lay, 
and a little temple, at the foot of a hill 
close by, was the perpetual resort of 
company. It was no less amusing to 
observe these land parties than those on 
the water. The company would sit in 
groups to eat rice or other provisions 
which they had brought with them, 
then visit the temple, or walk about, 
and this for the greater part of the day, 
The provisions were commonly brought in 
beautiful little japanned boxes, and were 
eaten with a couple of little sticks mstead 
of forks, 

REFINED JEALOUSY. 

On the twenty-third the ambassador sent 
a messayve to the governor, requesting ta 
speak with a Banjos. Accordingly the 
next day towards noon two came, ace 
companied by two interpreters, to hear 
what he wished to say. The ambassa- 
dor then told them, that he was very 
anxious to have an Interview with the 
commanders of the Dutch slips; at least, 
he begged that Captain Krusenstern 
misht be permitted to visit them before 
their departure, as he held it his duty 
towards his own soverergn Hot to omit 
such am opportunity of tuforming linn 
thar the vessel was happily arrived at 

apa. 

"On the twenty-sixth, about two o'clock, 
the interpreters caine, accompanied by 
two officers, who brought the answers to 
some of the points which had bcen men. 
tioned the day before, To that about 
sending letters to Kurope by the Dutch 
ships, the answer was, that although 1 
was entirely contrary to the laws of 
Japaa 
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Japan to admit of any interchange of 
letters between foreign nations coming 
into the harbour, and vonsequently that 
no Chinese had ever been allowed to send 
letters byDutch vessels going from thence 
to China; nor had any Dutch been 
permitted to send letters by vessels from 
China, going to Europe; yet the govere 
nor, out of particular respect for the 
Russian ambassador, wouid permit him 


to send two unsealed letters by the- 


Dutch ships. This proposal was not 
very well received by the ambassador, 
and he represented, in strong terms, the 
impropriety of sending his emperor un- 
sealed dispatches. It was, therefore, at 
Jength agreed, that the letters were to 
be submitted to the inspection of the 
governor of Nangasaki, who, after he 
had read them, should send them back 
by a Banjos, when they might be sealed 
by the ambassador in his presence, and 
then returned to the governor, to be 
by him remitted to the Dutch officers, 
If these letters were prepared by the 
morrow, they might be submitted imme- 
diately to the governor, who would return 
them the same day, 

On the following day, in the afterneon, 
game two Banjos with some interpreters, 
and brought back the ambassador’s letter 
to be sealed, It was inclosed in a lice 
box made expressly for the purpose, 
extremely neat, bound round with a silk 
Tibband, and fastened witha clasp. A 
little strip of paper over the clasp, 
marked the place where the seal was to 
be affixed, and the clasp could not be 
opened without tearing it. The letter 
was sealed in presence of the Banjos, 
and coxsigned again to him to be for. 
warded to the Dutch captains. 

- RESTRICTIONS ASHORE, 

On the twenty-ninth, about four 
o'clock in the atternoon, came two 
Banjos with the interpreters, to impart 
the joyful tidings that the walk was 
ready for the ambassador, and that the 
Were ordered to conduct bim thither: 
fur the future, they added, he would be 
at liberty to go whenever he chose, only 
giving notice beforehand to the ofiicer 
upon guard, that he might first examine 
whether the walk was clean and fit for 
his reception: in fact, this notice was 
required that time might be given to 
order the proper guard to the place. 
Another condition, clothed in the form 
of arequest, was, that the ambassador 
would never take more than nine officers 
on shore with him, and that none of the 
sailors shouid .be allowed to go: also, 
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that nobody should think of staying 6» 
shore during the night. 3 

On this the ambassador with somg 
officers descended intu the boat, to tread 
for the first time on Japanese ground, 
The shrouds were manned for the occas 
sion by the sailors, who gave three cheers 
as the boat moved off. The Opperbane 
jos, with several guardships, and a num. 
ber of little Japanese boats, followed ys, 
As we drew ncar to the destined place, 
which we reached in about ten minutes, 
we found it small beyond all idea, Jk 
was a walk not more than twice the 
length of our ship, inclosed with a pal. 
lisade of bamboo canes: every plait and 
blade of grass was torn away; the soil 
was perfectiy levelled, and it wasstrewed 
over with sand. <A small wooden sum. 
iner-house, open in front, was to serve 
as our shelter in case of rain; the inner 
room was raised about two feet, and was 
covered with thin red carpeting, 

It was agreed, that when we wished 
to go on shore a red flag should be hung 
out as a signal to the commanding othcer 
on guard. On this day, upon the sigaal 
being given, some oflicers, among whom 
I made one, went on shore without the 
ambassador, - A number of workmen 
were extremely busy in building up ane 
other small house, adjoining to the fore 
mer, for our use in a particular way. 
Boys of only twelve or thirteen years of 
ave were workiug as carpenters, and 
were already very expert in their bus 
ness. The planes, saws, hammers, and 
other tools used here, are 10 form and 
make very different from our Europea 
ones, and for the most part much super 
rior to them. The principal object 
among the Japanese, in ail their Cone 
structions, is not to waste the woode 
We found the people very friendly and 
courteous. Many of thei brought us 
their fans, requesting that we woul 
write our Names upon them; by way sp 
acknowledgment when this was eat, 
bey held the fan to their foreheads, 
making a low bow. Many of them gave 
us to understand by signs, that they 
wished the letters made large enough 1 
cover the whole fan, They told us ’ 
Japanese names of several objects Oe 
we wished to know; and we, in returns 
called them by their Russian namese 

JAPANESE OPINIONS. — da) 

The interpreter sent to us on “> 4 
spoke more freely than any who had “ 
before: he considered all the om. ’ 
guiations of the Japanese ang 
extremely ridiculgus, lamented as 
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Wt himself a Japanese, and wished very 
much to travel and see foreign countries, 
He regretted the short-sightedness of his 
countrymen, imputed it to the education 
of the emperor and the great magistrates, 
and said that the subjects must be blind 
whea the rulers had no clear ideas, and 
were not in @ situation’ to acquire any, 
Men, be said, are not born merely to 
eat and drink, but also to instruct and 
enlighten themselves, Lis philosophical 
dissertation was interspersed with several 
Japanese proverbs; as, for example, 
“The age of manis a hundred years, but 
his fame is eternal.”—“ The lite of man 
is short, but his mame is without end.” 
ile lamented the many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances to which the ambassador had 
heen subjected, and endeavouring to cons 
sole him, likened a man of understand. 
ing to water, saying, **A reasonable 
man must know how to accommodate 
himself to al] situations and circum. 
stances, like water which takes the form 
and figure of every vessel into which: it is 
poured.” 

Having observed the inclosure round 
the house, we could not help asking, 
somewhat sarcastically, whether the 
place we were to inhabit was, like our 
waik at Kibatsch, to be surrounded with 
a bamboo fence, that the Great Man 
might not be disturbed by the people. 
The interpreter could not heip suwiling, 
and said he did indeed think that all 
these regulations of the government were 
very pitiiul; but in fact they were esta- 
blished customs, and must be complied 
with. He finished by making many in- 
quiries respecting the domestic economy 
of the house; among others, whether we 
would have the kitchen furnished with 
Japanese utensils, or whether we would 
bring our own from the ship: he observ. 
ed that they had no chairs or tables, and 
that we must therefore bring our own. 
At his departure we entreated him to ex- 
pedite the business as much as possible, 
and free us from our long and tedious 
Gaptivity. 

There was scarcely a soul on board the 
WNadeschda who did not feel great impa- 
tience and indignation at being thus tri- 
G.d with: even the ambassador could 
not refrain from giving vent to his feel- 
ings, and saying to the interpreters that 
we had lost a great deal of time very un- 
necessarily by these repeated delays; 
that we must leave Japan in four months 
a! the very farthest, in order to revisit 
Kamschatka. To this one of the inter- 
preters answered, that he comprehended 
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all these things perfectly, and had often 


represented the same to the governor; 
but the latter really was not able to take 
any step without instructions from the 
court, “Te is laughable,” he added, 
‘that Japan, this little country, this 
little island, makes so much ceremony, 
and contiives sa many dfiiculties; that 
mn all her manners, even in her ways of 
thinking, she is little; while Russia, 
which 13 @ very extensive country, is>in 
all her wavs and manners, in all her 
thoughts and actions, yreat and noble,” 
NEW RESIDENCE ASHORE. 

Our party were now separated ; the 
ambassador, Major Von Friderici, Coun- 
sellor Von Fosse, Captain Foedoroff, 
Lieutenant Koscheleff, Monsieur Sche- 
melin, commissioner of the Russio-Ame- 
rican trading company, and myself, with 
the guard of honour, and the four Jae 
panese whom we had brought from Rus- 
sia, lived on shore, while the rest re- 
mained on board the Nadeschda, The 
place we inhabited was surrounded with 
water on three sides; on the fourth it 
was joined to the land, forming in this 
way a sort of quadrangular peninsula, 
The buildings were ranged round three 
sides of a court, which might be about 
fifty paces in length and forty in breadths 
on one side was the dwelling-house of 
the ambassador, on the other two were 
magazines. The fourth side, by which 
we might have had a fine prospect upon 
the sea, was closed hg a high double pa. 
lisade of bamboo-canes, which effectually 
shut out all prospect. 

Two doors led into the court, one of 
which opened upon the side to the water: 
this was guarded by the barge of the 
Prince of Fisi, already so well known to 
us; before the other, which led to the 
town, a double guard was placed, naime- 
ly, an imperial civil guard, and a mili 
tary guard of the Prince of Omuru, The 
first was stationed about three paces from 
the entrance to our court, «nd watched 
also another door at some distance ; the 
second was placed upon a hill which rose 
behind the station of the civil guard, and 
commanded our whole court like a tower; 
it was not, indeed, above a stone's throw 
from it. Both doors of our habitation 
were regularly locked and bolted upon 

every night. 

s Notwihetnadiag the number of guards 
and guard-ships attending upon us, difhi- 
culties were still made in allowing @ free 
communication between those of our 
party whe lived on the land, and those 


who remained still og the water. We 
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were obliged to notify to the governor 
when any one wished to come on shore 
from the ship, or to go on board the 
ship from our habitation. We made 
many remonstrances against such a trous 
blesome arrangement, and at length ob- 
tained permission for an unrestrained 
intercourse between the different divi- 
sions of our party. A regulation was 
however made, that in the case of any 
ove wishing to come on shore, orto go 
on board, notice should be given to the 
oflicer on guard by hanging out a red 
flag, that the double fastenings on the 
doors, that is to say, those both within 
aud without, might be unciosed, It was 
besides made an express condition, that 
neither more nor less than the number of 
persons originally agreed upon should 
ever sleep on shore; for this reason it 
was necessary that we should all pass in 
review before the ofticer every evening. 
On the twenty-fifth, Lieutenant Kosche- 
Jeff having business on board the ship, 
which made him wish toremain there ail 
night, we were obliged to send tor a 
sailor to supply his place, that the pro- 
per number might appear at the review. 
JAPANESE PHYSIC. 

The ambassador found himself much 
indisposed, complaining of rheumatie 
pains and oppression upon the chest ; 
he was besides, very naturally, chagrined 
aud mortified, as the representative of a 
great monarch, to find himself so con- 
fined and restrained, as if he had been 
a state prisoner; this not a little in- 
creased his malady. The governor often 
sent interpreters and Banjos to inquire 
after his health. Ilis continued indis- 
position induced him at length to coasult 
the Japanese physician who came every 
day to visit bis wounded countryman; 
he gave hima faithful account of bis ail. 
ments, and begged his advice as to the 
remedies by which they might be cured. 

The physician immediately entered 
upon an examination of his new patient. 
The most striking part of it was, that 
he felt lis belly very much, and instesd 
of applying to the pulse, held his head 
hard against the breast to feel the beat- 
ing of the heart. The Japanese officers 
were present, and consented that the 
physician should give the ambassador 
some medicines from his chest; they 
were sunples, of which a sort of tea was 
made to promote perspiration, The 
same evening some other officers arrived, 
sent, as they said, by the governor, with 
@ request that these medicines might be 
returned, and that the ambassador would 
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intimate in writing his wish to be. 
tended by a Japanese physician, 

The next morning came an interpreter 
to whom the ambassador had the due 
hefore given a verbal commission, to rs 
quest permission of the governor to be 
attended by a Japanese physician, The 
answer he brought was, that the person 
of the ambassador being of so much im. 
portance, It was necessary to proceed 
with caution, lest, if the illness should 
terminate unhappily, the Russian em 
peror should demand satisfaction of the 
Emperor of Japan. He must request, 
therefore, that the wish to be attended 
by a Japanese physician should be sig. 
nified in writing, 

RECAPITULATION, 

_ In this way did we pass several months 
in the place assigned us at Megasaki, 
shut up under locks and bolts. We had 
scarcely any intercourse with the Japa. 
nese, for even the interpreters could not 
visit us without a special permission from 
the governor; they came therefore but 
seldom, and not unless urged to it by 
particular business. Our principai occu- 
pation during this time was to clear the 
ship, to bring the presents on shore, and 
to unpack and set them in order. The 
repairs of the ship besides occupied our 
attention ; and, strange enough, what- 
ever was wanted in this way we might 
ask for freely, and it was brought imme- 
diately. As to every thing else, prove 
sions excepted, we could not make any 
purchase without asking permission ot 
the governor, and this was often refused, 
or if granted, not without great ditiiculty; 
even such trifles as a live bird or a to 
bacco-pipe werd sometimes refused. 
Provisions of every kind were furnished 
us free of expence. We were put 
with fair words from one month to, ale 
other. All possible freedom was prd- 
mised us as soon as the answer should 
be received from Jedo, with a free inter 
course between the two nations. 

After waiting about two months, the 
arrival! of a Great Man, or messenger 
from Jedo was announced to Us, wlien 
the whole matter seemed immediately to 
assume a new face. Our hopes oJ a jour 
ney to the capital diminished every day; 
the interpreters examined more minutely 
than before into the progress made 38 





repairing the ship, and at length nothing 

euneinad but the, hope of being able t0 

establish a friendly intercourse of traces 
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tuation. After encountering many storms, 
and experiencing much inconvenience, 
we had at last reached an interesting fo. 
reign country, where we hoped to be re- 
ceived, if not as friends, at least as 
strangers of distinction, entitled to all 
possible deference and respect. Instead 
of this, we were treated as criminals or 
state prisoners, Confined in a place atthe 
vimost not exceeding a hundred paces in 
the square, where we were locked up 
and watched on every side. This was 
equally hard and unjust, 

Spring was now coming on; all nature 
began to be alive, and we were shut eut 
eutirely from the vew of so charming a 
spectacla by immense barricadoes of 
bamboo canes ;—being deprived besides 
of our arms, we were wholly at the 
mercy of this suspicious nation. All 
means of exerting ourselves for the pro- 
motion of science and knowledge were 
precluded, so that the mind grew con- 
tracted for want of fieedom and a wider 
range in which it might expand itself. 
The fish alone brought to us as provisions 
alforded an object for scientific investi- 
gation, and by secret promises we at 
length prevailed upon our caterer to 
bring us every time different kinds of fish: 
with these, Counsellor Tilesius and my- 
self sometimes entertained uurselves very 
agreeably, We were not only precluded 
from all purchases, but were equally 
prohibited making the most trifling pre- 
sent toany Japanese, Some insignifi- 
eant objects, such as Indian ink, a couple 
of pictures, séme faus, tobacco-pipes, 
&c. were brought us secreily by such 
of the interpreters as were the most in 
our confidence; but in so doing they 
incurred the risk of an examination; and 
if they had been detected thei lives 
would ‘probably have atoned the nrisde- 
meanour. 

AUDIENCE WITH A MINISTER. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, to 
our great joy, it was announced to us 
in due form on the part of the governor, 
that, the Great Mau from Jedo, with the 
emperor's answer, was expected at Nane 
pasaki intwo days, From our guards 
we learnt on the thirtieth, that this bearer 
of his mastei’s pleasure had been in the 
town several days, but it was not oll the 
second of April that the intelligence of 
his arrival was communicated to us. We 
also remarked that it was a long tune 
Since we had seen any interpreters. 
At length, on the third, some appeared, 
who, besides announcing the arrival of 
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the Great Man, invited the ambassador 
to an audience the next day at the gover. 
nor’s house: they said, moreover, that 
they were commissioned to regulate the 
ceremonies proper to be observed upou 
the occasion, 

On the fourth of April, at eight in the 
morning, the Banjos and interpreters aps 
peared, The Prince of Pisi’s barge, de« 
corated with flags and hangings of sills 
and cotton, received the ambassador and 
his train. A number of smaller boats, 
all carrpfing the flags ot Fisi, accompa 
nied it, 

Arrived at the stairs of Ochatto, we 
landed, aud his excellency was received 
by several Japanese of great distinctions 
A numerous civil guard was in waiting 
here, bearing many insignia of honour, 
and all were kneeling in rows one bee 
hind the other, The houses, as well b 
the water-side as all round the places 
with the fortresses and guard-houses, 
were covered with hangings, on which 
were the imperial arms and those of Fisi, 
so that wecould see nothing of the houses 
or the people, nor could they see any 
thing of us: here and there only we saw 
a head, urged on by irresistible curiosity, 
peeping from behind the hangings. We 
were, however, in the main, wuseen by 
the inhabitants, while our own eyes 
were equally restrained from making out 
observations upon them or their town. 
This was not only the case at the landings 
place, but in all the principal streets 
through which we passed ; and if, in some 
of the cross streets, the hangimgs did not 
cover the houses entirely, their place was 
supplied. by straw mats or trellis-work. 
Tie reason of this, the interpreters told 
us, was, that the common peopic might 
be kept oi, since they were not worthy 
to see so Great a Man as the ambassador 
face to face. 

The procession passed through several 
streets, the names of which were, taking 
them in the ov der that theycame, Llukowra 
Mass,Omuru Nass, Mottofacata Mase, Foru 
Mass,Honkose Mass, Bungo Mas » Satura 
Mass, Kaschijamima Mass, Jooscha Miases 
at the end of the latter is the governors 
house. In all the streets were guard-louscs 
ornamented with garlands, some sts rT ‘s 
sume larger, some with & crv, some wiki 
a military guard. ‘}he streets ore broad 
and clean, with wide ke ynels on each SiGe 
to carry off the water, but ure not at 
paved. Some have a singie row of sunall 
stones, others of large square Giics, down 
the middie, Of the houses, as have 
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already said, we could see little or nothing: 
they are chiefly of wood, only one story 
‘high, and with a great deal of trellis-work 
about the windows and doors. 

At the door of the governor’s house we 
were all obliged, the ambassador not ex- 
cepted, to take off our shoes, that we 
might not dirty the straw mats or the 
tinely-varnished tloors, This is an univers 
sal custom, and did not now appear surpris 
sing to us, as we had been so long accus- 
tomed to see the Banjos and interpreters 
come into our room at Megasaki without 
their shues. 

A vast number of officers were in at- 
tendance at the governor’s house, both 
within and without, We were carried 
through a long and wide corridor, the 
floor of which was highly varnished, into 
an apartment, which, like ours at Mega- 
saki, was covered with fine straw matting: 
the walls were ornamenied with land~ 
acapes extremely well executed, but there 
was no kind of household furniture, such 
as tables, chairs, benches, or the like: 
all the wood-work about the dours and 
windows was finely polished and varnish. 
ed. The light came through the adjoin. 
ing corridors. Glass windows are a thing 
not to be seen in Japan; thin paper 
stretched over the window-frames supplies 
their place. In the midst of the apart- 
ment to which we were now conducted 
were implements for smoking, consisting 
of pipes, tobacco-boxes, paris for lighted 
coal, and spitting vessels. A large porce- 
kiin spitting vase stood in one corner 
of the room, When we had finished 
smoking, tea was brought us without sugar: 
the cups were of porcelain, but massive, 
heavy, of ugly forms, and iil-painted ; 
the tea was, according to the general 
Judgment of our company, by no means 
good, 

Atter a short half-hour the ambassador 
was introduced into the Halli of Audience, 
whither he was accompanied by Major 
Von Friderici and Lieurenant Koscheleff. 
‘Ube representative of the Japanese Em- 
perur, and the governor, were kneeling 
nearly in the middle of the hail, and be- 
hind them were several persons holding 
their swords crossed, high over their heads. 
aiius it appeared that an untruth was 
jo:d to the ambassador, when he was as- 
sured that no swords were allowed at the 
audience. ‘The ambassador and the 
atiicerssaluted the Great Men according 
to the European fashion, after which they 

retreated about six paces, and the inter- 
Freters knelt on each side of them, All 
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round the hall were ranged some of the 
most (istiiguished persons of the 

The first questions asked by the 
nor of the ambassador were, Why, and 
for what purpose, he had come to Japan? 
Why the Emperor of Russia had writer 
to the Emperor of Japan, since Lieute. 
nant Laxmann had been explicitly inform. 
ed that this was forbidden, as contra 
to the customs and laws of the country, 
and as absolutely inconsistent with pros 
prietv? Whether Lieutenant Laxmann jad 
failed in making this known, and whether 
he was still alive? The governor then re 
matked, that though in the permission 
that had been produced leave was given 
for a trading vessel from Russia to come 
to Nangasaki for mercantile purposes, no 
mention whatever was made of an em 
bassy. He concluded with asking the 
reason why no use had been made of this 
permission till after such a lapse of years? 
and why, having been so long neglected, 
it was at last brought forwards? The 
audience broke up about one o'clock, 
when we returned to Megasaki in the 
same order that we had come. 

JAPANESE ARTIST. 

The captain of the barge was extremes 
ly polite and courteous. He wrote down 
the names of his guests, to keep them, he 
snid, as a lasting memorial in his family 
of the honor he had received. We were 
not less observant of every thing around 
than the Japanese were of us, and re 
marked, among other things, a man who 
concealed himself behind some of hig 
countrymen, aud seemed, occupied in 
drawing, We endeavored to inspire him 
with confidence, and intreated him tq 
shew us, without fear or diffidence, the 
interesting objects on which he was em 
ployed. He ventured, upon this, to ex 
hibit his works, and we were not a little | 
surprised at the talents displayed in them. 
He had in a short time taken a sketch of 
every thing remarkable which he saw 
about him; as, for instance, the three- 
cornered bat with feathers, worn by the 
ambassador, his star, and the ribband ot 
his order, with the different insignia about 
the uniforms of the officers; their sabres, 
their swords, and the scabbards; their 
buttons, scarfs, and keys of office # 
chamberlains, their watch-strings ® 
seals. The celerity and address with 
which he sketched, almost at a glance, s° 
many objects entirely new to him, was 
beyond the talents of most Esropent 
tists; fur they were done with Indian mr, 
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called ; and what steadiness in the strokes, 
“what lightness of pencil must be required, 
to give the proper expression in drawing 
with such materials! The time that we 
were detained here must have been of the 
greatest value to this man. 

SECOND AUDIENCE. 

Scarcely had we arrived at the gover- 
nor’s house before the ambassador was 
javited to the audience, whither he went, 
accompanied by Counsellor Fosse and 
Captain Foederoff, He soon returned 
to us, bringing in his hand a large roll of 
paper, which had been given him with 
great ceremony, and with a request that 
he would have it explained by t‘e inter. 
preters, ‘These latter held up tae roll to 
their foreheads, bowing their heads with 
profound respect, and then opening it 
with a sort of awe, said, “ This is an ex- 
traordinary instance of favor shewn by 
tie Emperor of Japan to the Russian 
ambassador: the paper contains nothing 


ae e : — 2 : ~*~ 
but friendship; but since it is written in 


the Japanese language, we are commis~ 
sioned to explain orally, the principal ar- 
ticles of its contents. In the sequel all 
will be faithfully translated, and commit- 
ted to writing, that it may be understood 
with the utmost accuracy. This will be 
no trifling or easy task ; for the paper is 
full of deep thought, and written with 
much attention and profound learning.” 

‘They then proceeded to make known 
to us the principal articles, which were 
as follows. “In former times, ships of 
ail nations were allowed to come freely 
to Japan, and the Japanese were in the 
hatat of visiting foreign countries with 
equal freedom. A hundred and fitty 
years ago, however, an emperor had 
strictly enjoined his successors never to 
let the Japanese quit the country, and 
only to permit the Chinese, the Datch; 
aud the inhabitants of the Island Riukiu, 
with the Coreans, to come to Japan. 
For many years the trade with the latter 
had been broken off, and only that with 
the Chinese and Dutch had been kept up. 
Since that epoch several foreign nations 
liad, at various times, endeavored to es- 
tablish an intercourse of friendship and 
commerce with Japan; they were always, 
however, repulsed, in consequence ot 
the long-established prohibition, and be- 
cause it was held dangerous to form tes 
of friendship with an unknown foreign 
Lower, which could not be founded on 
av basis of equality.” 

The interpreters here made a pause, 
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and then proceeded, “ Friendship,” they 
said, “is like a chain, which, when dese 
tined to some particular end, must con- 
sist of a determined number of links. If 
one member, however, be particularly 
strong, and the others proportionally 
weak, the latter must of necessity, by 
use, be soon broken. The chain of 
friendship can never, therefore, be other- 
wise than disadvantageous to the weak 
members included in it, 

“ Thirteen years before,” they continu. 
ed, “a Russian ship, with Lieulenang 
Laxmann, came to Japan, and a second 
was now arrived with an ambassador frm 
the great Russian Emperor, That the 
one should be received with forbearance, 
and the other with friendship, could be 
permitted, and the Emperor of Japan 
would gladly do whatever was in his 
power, consistently with adhering to the 
laws ; he could and would, therefore, cons 
sider the arrival of the second Russian 
ship as a proof of the great friendship 
borne him by the Emperor of Russia, 

“ This powerful monarch had seat him 
an ambassador with a number of costly 
presents, If they were accepted, the 
Emperor of Japan must, according to the 
customs of the country, which are consi« 
dered as laws, send an ambassador with 
presents of equal value to the Emperor 
of Russia. But as there is a strict probie 
bition against either the inhabitants or 
the ships quitting the country, and Japan 
is besides so poor, that it ts impossible te 
retura presents to any thing like an equie 
valent, it is wholly out of the Emperoy’s 
power to receive either the ambassador 
or the presents, 

“Japan has no great wants, and has 
therefore tittle occasion for foreign produce 
tions: her few real wauts, as well as those 
that she has contracted by custom, ur@ 
richly supplied by the Dutch and Chinese ’ 
and luxunes are things she does not wish 
to see introduced, lt would besides be ves 
ry dithicu!t to cstablish an extensive trade, 
since that must, almost of necessity, oc- 
casion frequent intercourse betwcen the 
common people and the foreign sailors 5 
and this is a thing scrietly prohibited.” 

The ambassador now made many proe 
testations that he did not come with any 
idea of receiving presents m return for 
what he had brought; and aided, that if 
the Emperor would not accept any pre- 
sents, he must insist upon paying for the 
provisions, and matetials for repairing the 
ship, with which we had beew furnished. 
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To this the Japanese answered, that these 
were not presents: the provisions were 
necessary for the support of life, and the 
other was only assistance wnparted in 
a case of need: to give both freely was 
a duty of the government. At the same 
time they informed us, that the Emperor 
had issued a particular order to supply 
the ship with provisions for two months 
of every sort that we deemed expedient 
or desired. He had ordered besides two 
thousand sacks of salt of thirty pounds 
each, and a hundred sacks of rice of a 
hundred and fifty pounds each, with two 
thousand bundles of the finest Japanese 
saw silk, to be given us; the two former 
were for the crew, the latter for the off. 
cers. These the ambassador refused, 
saying, that if the Emperor declined ac- 
cepting his presents, he could not possibly 
accept the articles offered, 

While these discussions were going on, 
pipes had been brought us, and tea with- 
out sugar, with some sugared things as 
refreshinents. The latter were upon se- 
parate sheets of paper for each person, 
and consisted of a variety of articles 
bound together with a sugar-work, which 
had all the appearance of a very pretty 
striped ribbanid. 

After the interpreters had explained 
the Eimperovr’s pleasure, they brought a 
simall roll of paper, which was addressed 
by the governor to the ambassador. It 
principal contents were, to recominend 
that our ship, immediately on leaving the 
harbour, should stand out to sea te a con- 
siderau!c distance, as the coast, upon 
account of the rocks and frequent storms, 
was extremely dangerous; and to request, 
that if in future any Japanese sliould be 
thrown upon the Russian coasts, they 
might be consigned to the Dutch, who 
would transport them to Batavia, whence 
they might easily return to Japan. 

Towards noon, therefore,on the seventh 
ef April, we passed again through the 
streets of Nangasaki; they were orna- 
mented as betore with hangings, and 
beset with guards, As it rained very 
hard, we were each provided with a new 

umbrella when we arrived at Ociatto, 
and were carried in our Norimons, 

Tieus ended our extraordinary embassy 
to Japan. Nothing now remained for 
us but to repack the presents destined 
for the Emperor as soon as possible, and 
return them on board the ship, and to 
proceed with the utmost dispatch in all 
pther preparations for our departure. 
While we were proceeding in them, we 
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once more made an attempt 
permission for visiting the Dutch 
sima, aad one of the temples in o 
Nangasaki, but we could not 
either. 
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{Iceland, a country abounding in natural 
wonders, merited the varied descriptions 
of scientific travellers, and it has e.- 
joyed these advantages in a high degree 
in several valuable publications in our 
own and foreign languages, None of 
these had, however, superseded the va- 
luable work of Sir G, S.. Mackenzie, 
who has combined all the advantages of 
modern bibliography in enlarged views 
—in scientific knowledge—in accurate 
observation—in beautifal graphic villas. 
trations—aud, finally, in elegant and 
perspicuous narration. } 

REIKIAVIK. 

IEWED from the sea, the capital 

of Iceland has a very mean ap- 
pearance. It is built on a narrow flat, 
between two low hills, having the sea on 
the north-east, and a small lake on the 
south-west side. We landed for a short 
time in the evening; and had we not pre- 
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viously seen the fishermen, we should 





have been a good deal surprised at the 


odd figures that flacked about us. 
‘Lhe Danish inhabitants, who seldom 
stir without tobacco pipes in their 
mouths, were easily distinguished.— 
The beach slopes rapidly; but Is ex: 
tremely convenient for boats at all umes 
of the tide. It is composed entirely of 
comminuied Java, There were (we 
large wooden platforms, made to he oc 
casionally pushed ito the water, for the 
purpose of loading and unloading the 
larcer boats. The anchorage is good; 
and the bay is defended from heavy seas 
by several small islands, which render it 
a very safe harbour. 

The houses, with the exception of one 
that is constructed of brick, and the 
church and prison which are of stone, are 
formed of wood, coated on the “~ 
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with a mixtare of tar and redclay. The 
storehouses, some of which are very large, 
are built of the same materials, which in 
every case are put together very neatly, 
The longest range of houses extends 
along the beach ; the other stretches at a 
right angle from it at the west end, and is 
terminated by a house which is used by 
the merchants as atavern, At the east 
end of the town is the Toght-huus, or 
prison, which, having been white-washed, 
is very Conspicuous among the other dark 
brown buiidings. Behind this end of the 
street, wnich is on the beach, stands the 
house of the late governor, Count Trampe; 
and beyond that, near the lake, is the 
church; a clumsy building covered with 
tiles, Itisin asad state of dilapidation, 
the winds and rain having free access to 
every part of it. Though sufficiently 
large to accommodate some hundreds of 
persons, it is not much frequented on 
ordinary Sundays. On particular occa- 
sions, such as a day of confirmation, it 
is much crowded. In the neighbourhood 
of the town there is a considerable nuam- 
ber of cottages, all very mean, and in. 
habited for the most part by the people 
who work for the merchants. The 
whole population amounts to about five 
hundred. Gn the top of the hill, to 
the westward, is an observatory, in 
which a few instruments are wsualiy 
kept. At present they are in the hands 
of two Danish officers, whoareemployed 
in surveying the coasts, 
ICFLAND BEDS. 

Hfere we endeavoured to sleep under 
Eider-down for the first time. To a 
stranger, ‘crawling under a huge feather 
bed seems rather alarming. But though 
very bulky, the dowu of the Eider duck 
is very light; and a bed which swells to 
the thickness of two or three feet, 
weighs uo niore than fouror five pounds. 
At first, the sensations produced by this 
light covering were very agreeable; but 
the down being one of the very worst 
conductors of heat, the accumulation 
soon became oppressive ; and, atiength, 
we were under the necessity of getting 
rid of the upper bed, to escape the proofs 
of the good qualities of the Eider-down, 
which we now experienced to an jutole- 
jable degree. 

THE SULPHUR MOUNTAIN, 

At the foot of the mountain was a 
émail bank composed chiefly of white 
clay, and some sulphur, from ail parts 
of which steam issued, Ascending it, 
we got upon a ridge immediately above 
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a deep hollow, from which a profusion 
of vapour arose, and heard a confosed 
noise of boiling and splashing, joined to 
the roaring of steam escaping from 
narrow crevices in the rock. This hollow, 
together with the whole side of the 
Mountain opposite, as far up as we could 
see, was covered with sulphur and clay, 
chiefly of a white or yellowish colour. 
Walking over this soft and steaming 
Surface we found to be very hazardous; 
and we were frequently very uneasy wher 
the vapour concealed us from each other, 
The day, however, being dry and warm, 
the surface was not so slippery as to 
occasion much risk of our falling. The 
chance of the crust of sulphur breaking, 
or the clay sinking with us, was great; 
and we were several times in danger of 
being much scalded. Mr. Bright ran ag 
one time great hazard, and-suffered cone 
siderable pain from accidentally plungs 
ing one of his legs into the hot clay. 
From whatever spot the sulphur is ree 
moved steam instantly escapes; and, in 
many places, the sulphur was so hot that 
we could searc-ly handle it. From the 
smell we perceived that the steam wos 
mixed with a small quentity of sulphue 
rated hydrogen gas. Wirew the therinoe 
meter was sunk a few inches into the clav, 
it-rose generally to within a few degrecs 
of the boiling point. By stepping cautie 
ously, and avoiding every litte hole from 
which steam issued, we snon discovered 
how far we might venture. Our good 
fortuae however ought net to tempt any 
person to examine this wonderful place 
without being provided with two bonrds, 
with which every part of the banks may 
be traversed in perfect safety. At the 
bottom of this hollow we found a caule 
dron of boiling mud, about fifteen feet in 
diameter, similar to that on the top of the 
mountain, which we had seen the even« 
ing before; but this botled with mach 
more vehemence. We went within 4 
few yards of it, the wind happening to be 
remarkably favourable for viewing every 
part of this singular scene, The mad 
was i constant agitation, and often 
thrown up to the height of six or eight 
feet. Near this spot was on ireguine 
space filled with water boiling briskly. 
At the fuot of the hill, in a hotlaw forme 
ed by a bank of clay and sulphur, steam 
rushed with great force and noise from 
among the loose fragments of rock. 
Ic is quite beyond our power to offer 
such a description io this arewrne 
vey adequate ide 
place, as to convey adeq wondees 
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wonders or its terrors. The sensations 
of a person, even of firm nerves, stand- 
ing on a support which feebly sustains 
him, over an abyss where, literally, fire 
and brimstone are in dreadful and inces- 
sant action; having before bis eyes tre- 
mendous proofs of what is going on be. 
neath him ; enveloped in thick vapours ; 
his ears stunned with thundering noises ; 
must be experienced before they can be 
understood, 
HOT SPRINGS AT REIKHOLT. 

The hot springs in the valley of 
Reikholt, or Reikiadal, though not 
the most magnificent, are perhaps the 
most Curious among the numerous phe- 
nomena of this sort that are found in 
Iceland. Some of them, indced, excite 
e greater degree of iuterest than the 
Geyser, thoush they possess none of the 
terrible grandeur of that celebrated 
fountain; aad are well calculated to 
exercise the ingenuity of natural phi- 
losgyhers. On entering the valley, we 
saw uumerous columns of vapour as- 
cending from different parts of it, The 
first springs we visited, issued from a 
number of apertures in a sort of plat- 
form of rock, covered by a thin coating 
of calcareous incrustations. We could 
not procure any good specimens, but 
from those we broke off, the rock ap» 
peared to be green stone. From seve. 
ra! of the apertures the water rose with 
great force, and was thrown two or 
three feet into the air. On plunging 
the thermometer into such of them as 
we could approach with safety, we found 
that it stood at 212°, 

A little farther up the valley, there is 
a rock in the middle of the river, about 
ten jeet high, twelve yards long, and six 
or eight feet in breadth, From the 
highest part of this rock a jet of boiling 
water proceeded with violence. The 
water was dashed to the height of seve. 
ral feet. Near the middie, and not 
more than two feee from the edve of 
the rock, there is a hole, about two feet 
in diameter, full of water, boiling strong- 
ly. There is a third hole near the 
other end of the rock, in which water 
also boils briskly. At the time we saw 
these springs, there happened to be less 
water in the river than usual, and a 
bank of gravel was left dry a_ little 
higher up than the rock. From this 
Wank a considerable quantity of boiling 
water issued. 

HOT SPRINGS AT TUNGA-HVER. 

About a mile farther down, at the 
foot of the valley,is the Tynga-hver, an as- 
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semblage of springs the most extra 
ry, perhaps, in the whole world. A rock 
Canche ?) rises from the bog, about 
twenty feet, and is about ‘fifty yards jn 
length, the breadth not being consides 
rable. This seems formerly to havg 
been a hillock, one side of which re. 
mains covered with grass, while the 
other has been worn away, or per 
haps destroyed at the time when the 
hot water burst forth. Along the face 
of the rock aré arranged no fewer than 
sixteen springs, all of them boiling fu. 
riously, aud some of them throwing the 
water to a considerable height. One of 
them, however, deserves particular no. 
tice. On approaching this place, we 
observed a high jet of water, near one 
extremity of the rock. Suddenly this 
jet disappeared, and another thicker, 
hut not so high, rose ‘within. a very 
short distance of it. At first we sup. 
posed that 2 piece of the rock had given 
way, and that the water had at that 
moment foudd a more convenient pas. 
save, Tlaving left our horses, we went 
directly to the place where this had ap- 
parently happened ; but we had scarcely 
reached the spot, when this new jet 
disappeared, and the one we had seen 
befure was renewed. We observed that 
there were two irregular holes in the 
rock, within a yard of each other; and 
while from one a jet proceeded to the 
heicht of twelve or fourteen feet, the 
other was full of boiling water. We 
had searcely made this observation, 
when the first jet began to subside, and_ 
the water in the other hole to nse; and 
as soon as the first had entirely sonk 
down, the other attained its greatest 
height, which was about five feet. In 
this extraordinary manner these two jets: 
played alternately. The smallest and 
highest jet continued about four minutes 
and a half, and the other about three, 
minutes. We remained admiring this- 
very remarkable phenomenon for a oth 
siderable time, during which we saw 
many alternations of the jets, which 
happened regularly at the intervals al- 
ready mentioned, ass 

This spring may be distinguished by 

the na ne of the alternating Geyser. 
THE GEYSERS. 

On the 27th of July we set out 
visit these celebrated fountains, which 
are about sixteen miles to the north - 
Skalholt. The country between 1s varie 
by gentle risings, and the prospect e 
wards the north and west is bounded v4 
mountains, fram which there appeat 
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ave been many volcanic eruptions, 
All the flat ground in this quarter is 
swampy, but, excepting near the lakes, 
jt is notso soft as to occasion any risk 
in travelling over it. To the eastward 
of Skalholt are several hot springs, and 
others rise among the low hills which 
we left on the right hand in going to 
the Geyser. We passed one farm. 
house sttuaté on a rising ground in the 
midst of the bogs; avd the weather 
being favourable, the people were bus 
making hay; ascene which afforded a 
pleasing change from dreary svlitude. 
The whole of this extensive district 
abounds in grass, and were draining 
practised, might prove a very rich pase 
ture country. Further on, we found 
¢ome cottages at the foot of the moun. 
tain ; round which we turned, and came 
in sight of the hill, on one side of which 
are the Geysers, This hill, which does 
not exceed three hundred feet in height, 
is separated from the mountain towards 
the west by a narrow stripe cf flat boggy 
ground, connected with that which ex- 
tends over the whole valley. Crossing 
this bog, and a smaall river which runs 
through it, we came toa farm-hoase at 
the east end of the bill, and arrived at 
a place where the most wonderful and 
awful effects of subterraneous beat are 
exhibited. 

* On the east side of the hill there are 
several banks of clay, from some of 
which steam arises in qcifierent places ; 
and in others there are cavities in which 
water boils briskly. In a few of these 
cavities the water, by being mixed with 
clay, is thick, and varies in colour; but 
it is chiefly red and grey. Below these 
banks there is a gentle and uniform 
slope, composed of matter which, at 
some distant period, has-been. deposited 
by springs that no longer exist. The 
sata or beds thus formed, seemed to 
have been broken by the shocks of 
earthquakes, particularly near the great 
Geyser. Within a space not exceeding 
2 quarter of a mile, there are numerous 
Urifices in the old incrustations, from 
Which boiling water and steam issue, 
with different degrees of force; and at 
the northern extremity is the great Gey- 
ser, sufficiently distinguishable from the 
others by every circumstance connected 
with it, On approaching this place, it 
appeared that a mount had been formed 
of irregular, rough-looking depositions, 
upon the ancient regular strata, whose 
orivin has been similar, The slope of 
the latter has caused the mount to 
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spread more on the east side, and the 
recent depositions of the water may he 
traced ull they coincide with them. 
The perpendicuiar height of the mount 
13 about seven feet, measured from the 
highest part of the surface of the old 
depositions, From these the mattee 
Composing the mount may be rearily 
distinguished, on the west side, where a 
disruption has taken place. On the 
top of this mount is a hason, which we 
found to extend fifty-six feet in one dis 
rectiun, aad forty-six in another, 

At a quarter before three o'clock in 
the afternoon, when we arrived on the 
spot, we found the basen full of het 
water, a little of which was running 
over. Taving satisfied our curiosity at 
this time, we went to examine sume 
other places whence we saw vapour 
ascending. Above the great Geyser, at 
% short distance, is a large irregular 
opening, the beauties of which « w 
hardly possible to describe. The water 
which filled it was as clear as crystal, 
and. perfectly still, though nearly at the 
bwiling point. Through it we saw white 
incrustations forming a variety of figures 
aud cavities, to a great depth; and 
carrying the eye into a vast and dark 
abyss, over which the crust supporting 
us formed a dome of no great thickness ; 
@ circumstance which, though not of 
itself agreeable, contributed much to the 
eilect of this awful scene. 

We pitched our tent at the distance of 
about one hundred yards from the Gey- 
ser, aud having arranged matters so that 
a regular watch might be kept during the 
night, | went ta my station at eleven 
o’clock, and my companions lay down to 
sleep. About ten minutes before twelve 
I heard subterraneous discharges, and 
waked my friends. The water in the ba- 
gon Was greatly agitated,and flowed over, 
but there was no jet. The same oc 
curred at half past two. At five mi- 
nutes past four on Saturday morning, 
an alarm was given by Mr. Bright. 
As I lay next the door of the tent, [ 
instantly drew aside the canvas, whea 
at a distance of little more than fifty 
yards, a most extraordinary and mage 
nificent appearance presented itsel!. 
From a place we had not before no. 
ticed, we saw water thrown up, and 
steam issuing with a tremendous noise, 
There was little water; but the torce 
with which the steam escaped, produced 
a white column-of spray and vapour 
at least sixty feet high, We enj ryed 
this astonishing and beautiful sight wll 
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seven o'clock, when it gradually disap 
peared. vieheg 
We were occupied this morning in 
examining the environs of the Geysers; 
and at every step received some new 
gratification. Following the channel 
which has been formed by the water 
escaping from the great bason during 
the eruptions, we found some beautiful 
and delicate petrifactions, ‘The leaves 
of birch and willow were seen convert 
ed into white stone, and in the most 
perfect state of preservation; every minute 
fibre being entire. Grass and rushes 
were in the same state, and also masses 
of peat. In order to preserve specimens 
so rare and elegant, we brought away 
large masses, and broke them up after 
our return to Britain; by which means 
we have formed very rich collections ; 
though many fine specimens were de- 
stroyed in carrying them to Reiliavik, 
On the outside of the mount of the 
Geyser, the depositions, owing to the 
splashing of the water, are rough, and 
have been justly compared to the heads 
of cauliflowers, They are of a yel- 
Jowish brown colour, and are arranged 
round the mount somewhat like a cir- 
cular flight of steps, ‘The inside of the 
bason is comparatively smooth; and the 


matter furming it is more compact and — 


dense than the exterlur crust; and, 
when polished, is not devoid of beauty, 
being of a grey colour, mottled with 
black and white spots and streaks. The 
white incrustation formed by the water 
of the beautiful cavity before described, 
had taken a very curious form at 
the edge of the water, very much 
resembling the capital of a Gothic 
column. 
THEORY OF THE GEYSERS. 

The following theory, which was forms 
ed on the spot while the phenomena 
were before us, is submitted to our 
Teaders. 

Were the appearances regular in du- 
ration, and the intervals between the 
jets always equal, it would not be diffi- 
cult to construct an apparatus which 
would exbibit them with precision; but 
in both respects, as well asin the de 
gree of violence, there is great irregue 
larity. From whatever source the heat 
proceeds, whether from the combustion 
of beds of coal, the decomposition of 
pyrites, or any other cause, there can 
be no hesitation in granting the possi- 
bility of @ greater quantity of heat 
being evolved at one time than at anos 
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ther; or of the heat remaining stead 
at intervals, It is not merely possib 
but very probable, that the wonders of 
the Geysers are caused by sudden PTO. 
ductions of heat. By such a sy 
sition they may easily be explained 
help of an extremely simple apparatus ; 
but, without it, a very complicated 
System of pipes and cavities, and perhaps, 
too, of valves, will be necessary, 

_Acolumn of water is suspended in 
pipe, by the expansive force of steam 
confined in cavities under the surface, 
An additional quantity of steam car 
only be produced by more heat bein 
evolved. When heat is suddenly evolved, 
and elastic vapour suddenly produced, 
we can at once account for explosions, 
accompanied by noises. The accumu. 
lation af steam will cause agitation in 
the column of water, and a farther. pros’ 
duction of vapour, The pressure of the 
column will be overcome, and the steam 
escaping, will force the water upwarda 
along with it. 

As long as the extraordinary. supply 
of steam continues, these oscillations 
and jets will go on. . But at every jet 
some of the water is thrown over the 
bason, and a considerable quantity runs 
out of it. The pressure is thue dim. 
nished; the steam plays more and more, 
powerfully, till at last a forcible jet takes 
place, a prodigious quantity of steam 
escapes, and the remaining water sinks 
into the pipe. 

Another way of accounting for the 
operations of these extraordinary foun- 
tains, which appears equally plausible 
with what has been stated, has been 
suggested. It requires the existence of 
a strongly heated surface, . free from 
waters and also, that of a small subter 
raneous fountain, operating like the lit- 
tle Geyser we have described, expelling 
its water occasionally, so that it flows 
over the heated surface, by which means 
an additional quantity of steam may be 
temporarily produced. But this expla 
nation is perhaps more deficient than 
the other; for if we suppose the walet 
which is to he suddenly converted mito. 
elastic vapour to be furnished from @ 
small subterraneous fountain, the ope- 
rations of that fountain must be eXe 
plained, and the same difficulties that - 
remain .to be overcome in the case © 
the Geyser, meet us in this; 3 they 
must also do in whatever mode we may 
suppose water to be supplied. 
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JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
Interspersed with 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, 
By ALEXANDER STEPHENS, esg. 
Of the Honourable Society of the Middle 
Temple. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 1/. 1s, 
{Every free country requires a succession, 
or at least the fiequent appearance, of 
such men as Joun Horve Tooke, or the 
influence and corruption of power would 
speedily extinguish not only the pvrac- 
tice, but the very name of Liberty. It 
as necessary that such a man should pos- 
Sess an intrepid miad, patience in suf- 
fering, habits of temperance, principles 
at hand to justify jimself to himself, 
intellieence with which to combat the 
adversaries of Liberty, eloquence to meet 
them in the presence of the public, and 
erudition cufficient to maintain the credit 
of his cause among the scholastic part of 
the cominnnity ;—and such a man, in the 
fullest sense of the several terms, was 
the subject of these memoirs. Perhaps 
it required a Tooke to exhibit the prin- 
Ciples, and justify the practices, of the 
life of a patriot, with the requisite decree 
of tirmness ; but in that case the deceased 
must have been without a biographer. 
It is perhaps enongh that, of all Mr. 
Tooke’s friends, none was better quali- 
fied, m a literary sense and by habits of 
resecrch, than Mr. Stepheas; and if in 
this arduous task he fails in any point, it 
is in that which the sober critic will deem 
an advantage to his book, in being 
tiiendty io liberty without becoming the 
indiscrimiaaie apologist of every foible 
of its partisans; We-confess, for-our 
parts, that, having often viewed Mr. 
‘Tooke through the colomed medinm ot 
party representation, we had a less ex- 
alted opinion of his virtues betore we 
read these memoirs than subsequently ; 
ali, as they must tend to excite a similar 
feeling in the mind of every dispassionate 
reader, 1! appears to us that hus most 
Zevlous partisans ought to be satisfied 
vith the labours of Mr. Stephens ; while 
the enquirers alter truth, of what ver 
party, wall be gralilied and instructed, 
without having to endure those violations 
of thew prejudices which aie generally 
the most certain means of confirming 
them. ] 
MR. TOOKE’S SUNDAY DINNERS 
On the festival of Sunday,-—('or ms ut 
might well be termed at Wimbledon .)— 
the cook was put in requisition, and all 
the servants.were seen with busy laces, 
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So early as eleven in the morning, some 
of the guesis might be descricd cross 
the green in a diagonal direction, wile 
others took a more circuitous rowte asin g 
the great road, by turning at right angles 
in the village, and completing the two 
sides of the parailelogram, witha view of 
calling at the mansion, formerly oceu- 
pied by the duke of Newcastle, while 
prime miuister; but then, os now 
the residence of Sir Francis Burdec: 
About three, severa! geutiemen on floor, 
and on horseback, and ia carriages, were 
seen crossing Putney Bridge, and scaling 
the ascent leading tothe common. For 
many years acoach and four, with Mr. 
Bosville aud two or three friends, punc- 
tually arcived within a few minutes of 
two o'clock; and after paying their re. 
spects in the parlour, walked about au 
hour in the fine gardens, with which the 
house was, all but on one side, surround. 
ed. At fuur, the dinner was usually 
served in the parlour | king on the comme 
mon; and Joun having, with a smiling 
“holiday face,” announced the glad 
tidings, the company passed through the 
hall, the chairs of which were crowded 
with great coats, hats, &c. and tok 
their seats wuhout any ceremony, cach 
usually placing bimself in has proper situ- 
ation. But the courteous hosit—and ve 
man could, when he pleased, dis. 
play more courtesy—yeneraily Ssiatrooed 
strangers, or men Conspicuous tor enher 
rank or talents, wear to himself, and was 
particularly attentive to them, both dur 
ing and after the repast. 

The hosv’s colloquiel powers were at 
this period called forth into action; and, 
indeed, although he possessed an excels 
lent appetite, and partook frec.y of ale 
most every thing beture hin, yet he 
found ample time for his *gibes and 
jokes,” which scemed to act as so inany 
corroborants ; at once strengthening and 
improving the appetites of lis gucsts. 

To the country geptleman, whe was 
unable to discriminate, this convocation 
resembicd a little Court accustomed to 
pay ar hebdumadal visit t+ a sovereign 
prince : but there was thes diitere nce, that 
all the attentions procee ded trom tue load 
of the table; for, while tew chose to are 
gue with, no one Lever yet met with, 
possessed hardihood suthcient to flatier 
the personage who presided un Aili lone tinae 
jesty of superior talents. Te mere man 
of business, accustomed tu ihe daily 
routine of common affairs, was astonish. 
ed and eveu dazzied at the titles of some, 
aud the wealth of many of whe guests; 
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while the man of the world, after eyeing 
the groupe before him, could not always 
refrain from making some sarcastic re- 
mark on the motley assemblage. Here, 
at tines, were to be seen men of rank 
and mechanics, sitting in social converse ; 
persons Of ample fortune, and those come 
pletely ruined by the prosecutions of the 
attorney-general. On one side was to be 
descried, perhaps, the learned professor 
of an university, replete with Greek and 
Latin, and panting to display his learned 
fore, indignant at being obliged to chat- 
ter with lis neighbour, a member of the 
common-council, about city politics. 
Next to these would sit a man of letters 
and a banker, between whom it was dith- 
cult to settle the precise agio of conver 
sation, the one being full of the present 
state of the money market, and the other 
bursting to display his knowledge of ali 
books—except those of account alone! 

it may be here necessary to point out 
the precise cause of the mixed society 
that appeared on Sundays at Mr. Tooke’s 
very triendiy and hospitable board. In 
the first place, having twice appeared as 
a candidate to represent the seat of go- 
vernment in parliament, he still consi- 
dered himself as in some measure con- 
nected with the city of Westminster ; 
while, on the other hand, he was visited 
by several of the inhabitants of London, 
whose fathers had supported him and his 
ciuse during the days, of & Wilkes and 
Liberty.” At a latter period of his life, 
those attached to Sir Francis Burdetr, 
whatever their rank or condition in life 
might be, were received with open arms, 
Finally, all those who had been tried 
with hun, were sure to obtain a friendly 
welcome. LEven the poorest and the 
lowest were endeared to him, either by 
their sufferings or their services. The 
fact is, that Mr. Tooke was friendly, kind, 
and beneficent; and, although no one 
could be more peremptory or decisive, 
when the occasion required, yet he would 
not hurt the feelings of the meanest man 
of his acquaintance, by turning him away 
from bis door on a Sunday, to trudge 
back six long miles, exposed to a broiling 
sun in summer, or the snow and sleet of 
winter, to search for a dinner in town. 

Nor ought it to be omitted here, that, 
on particular occasions, the patriot of 
Wimbledon was accustomed to specify a 
certain day in the week for the entertain- 
ment of select guests, Many men of 
rank, character, and fortune, were de. 
siious to mingle in his society. Some 
contemplated hii as the martyr of a good 
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cause; others, wholly indifferent to f%y 
politics, merely viewed him as an Op. 
pressed individual: all beheld in him a 
man richly gifted by nature, and amply 
endowed with whatever learning could 
furnish, Neither pragmatical nor austere 
he could be gallant, courtly, and accom. 
modating to females; and many distin. 
guished ladies were accustomed to ex. 
press their surprise at the fascination of 
his manners and conversation, 
HIs OPINION OF WARS. 

Ifappening to walk overto Wimbledon 
one fine morning in 1807, he snon ene 
tered, as usual, into a spirited conversa. 
tion. Wars in general, he observed, 


-were attended with far more ruinous ef. 


fects to nations than the evils they were 
meant to avert. Their advantages had 
seldom or never been counterbalanced 
by adequate successes. Spain had been 
punished by her frequent contests with 
France, and both France and Envyland 
injured by their long and violent animo- 
sities against each other. ‘They would 
have been completely ruined indeed, but 
for the internal riches of the one country, 
and the prosperous commerce afd manus 
factures of the other ! 

We have, indeed, waged sume advan- 
tageous wars, as tiey are called, more 
especially that carried on under the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Marlborough 
and the great Lord Chatham; but they 
laid the foundation of those debts and 
taxes which will finally crush us. 

As for France, she was completely 


\foiled in her Italian expeditions ; she has 


never actually been a great commercial 
or manufacturing nation ; and since the 
time of Charlemagne, has undertaken 
but two or three successful expeditions 
against other states; and yet, when not 
governed by minions and mistresses, she 
has constantly been progressive 1D point 
of strength, consequence, and import 
anee. This might be attributed to her 
natural riches, which made ap for her 
political errors; her position in the heart 
of Europe, and her internal resources, 
which rendered her, in a great measure, 
independent of other kingdoms. 
From this, the conversation having 
turned on the military appointments © 
the present day, our host observed, ¢ * 
he liked the English best ; scariet ot 
foot, and blue for the horse and artil 9 
ile hated mustachios, whiskers, and fan 
ciful decorations; he detested the — 
of dressing up our soldiers after the - 
cally models of Croats, Pardours, al 
Talpaches, and barbarians from Bees 








banks of the Drave, the Saave, and the 
Vistula, who had been beaten and dis 
comfitted by a ragged enemy! 

EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The discourse turned on the various 
forms of government, and their effects on 
mankind. Mr. ‘Tooke maintained, that, 
on looking attentively at half a dozen of 
the inhabitants of any country, it would 
be possible for an accurate observer to 
discover the nature of the political regi- 
men under which they had been born 
and broughtup. The Greeks were hand- 
somer aod stronger than the Persians; 
the English peasantry of the present day 
excelled the Irish; the people of this 
country, during the reigns of William III. 
queen Anne, and particularly of George I, 
and George II. were superior, perhaps, 
to those now in existence, from the ope- 
ration of the taxes, &c. 

As to the inhabitants of Athens, and 
the other neighbouring republics, they 
consisted of legislators, philosophers, and 
heroes, and were most properly selected 
us models for the gods of antiquity, hav- 
Ing approximated nearer to an absolute 
state of perfection than other men.— 
While at Marseilles, be thought there 
was something of a nobler cast discover- 
able in the countenances and persons of 
the citizens, for which he was at a loss 
to account, until he recollected that they 
were the descendants of a Greek co- 
lony. 

MR. TOOKE AND HIS TOMB, 

On October 7, 1810, I rode to Wim- 
bledon—a fine day—about one o'clock 
arrived at the gate, expecting to find Mr, 
Tooke in a very dangerous situation, but 
was tuld by the gardener, with a_smile, 
that I should be surprised. And I really 
was so, for, in the course of a few mi- 
nutes, [ beheld him carried by two men 
servants, to a garden-chair placed on 
wheels, and after he had bee duly seated, 
I went up to salute him and his company. 

He expressed great satisfaction at my 
arrival, and dismissing his retinue, with 
Sir Francis Burdett pulling before, and 
the Miss Hartes and his nephew assist- 
ing behind, we advanced in procession 
along a broad gravel walk towards the 
kitchen garden, 

On our.arrival there, he desired me to 
measure the stone placed above 4 ceno- 
taph, for which purpose he had brought 
two black rods, properly graduated, be- 
ing such as are used by surveyors. It 
formed an oblong square or parallelo- 
gram, of Irish marble, black, glossy, and 
unigue, being the first ever imported into 
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this country; and, on my expressing 
some degree of surprise, mixed with ap. 
ner ey at the introduction of this no- 

le block from the sister island, he seized 
that opportunity to express his respect 
for Mr. Chantrey, whose zeal, on the 
present occasion, appeared to have gra- 
tied him exceedingly. 

The following were the dimensions ; 
Length - «- 7 feet 1 inch, 
Breadth + ~- 3 feet 6 inches, 
Depth = + 9 mches. 

It was placed on the top of a tumulus, 
consisting of a brick vault covered with 
turf, and erected in that portion of the 
detached kitchen garden, which is die 
vided by a pretty high wall from the 
neighbouring common, I understood 
that it was meant to erect a summer. 
house above it, that the young ladies 
might have a view of the adjoining green, 
so that nothing gloomy should be at. 
tached to the spot. 

After stating the measure as accurately 
as possible, he Legged me to peruse the 
inscription, which was as follows: 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
LATE PROPRIETOR, 
AND NOW OCCUPIER OF THIS SPOT, 
WAs 
BORN IN JUNE, 1736, 
AND 
DIED osseeeeseeeee 
INTHE YEAR OF HIS AGE, 


CONTENT AND GRATEFUL, 


Notwithstanding his acknowledged 
learning, so fond was he of the vernacu- 
lar tongue, that he said he preferred it 
to all others, The inscription intended 
for his tomb, was accordingly written in 
that idiom; thus differing with Johnson, 
who affected the Latin exclusively, in 
such compositions, and preferring, with 
Milton, * our English, as the language of 
men ever famous and foremost in the 
achievements of liberty.” 

A gentleman propesed to him, that 
something should be added, so as to 
evince, in this last act, bis attachment to 
freedom; but he declined any alteration 
whatsoever. pa ; 

Among other singularities of this cele- 
brated man, it is worthy of remark, that 
he not only composed his own epitaph 
and superiutended the erection of his in- 
tended tomb, but actually became seri- 
ously and alarmingly ill, in consequence 
of a long exposure to the cold air, on that 
occasion. This circumstance was evinced 
by several feverish symptoms, on the day 
subsequent to the completion of the vault, 
and thus the cares bestowed by bim on 
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its construction had nearly anticipated | 
his dissolution, and made him an inha- 
bitant of his new mansion several mouths 
before his time! 

HI$ DEATH. 

Death, the very sound of which seems 
so dreadful to others, had no terrors in 
store for him. Even his facetiousness did 
not seem to abanden him on this occasion ; 
for he declared himself fuily prepared 
for the last act of the tragedy; and ridi. 
culed the fears of the citizen of Stvas- 
burgh, who, on being condemned to pe- 
rish, requested to be allowed to close the 
scene with his favourite diversion of skite 
tles; and on beg indulged in his wish, 
kept bowling on with a view of protract- 
ing his existence, until the executioner 
was obliged to get behind him and cut off 
his head. 

He had now lingered during a consi- 
deravle ume ov a bed of sickness, when 
one of his daughters observed a livid spot 
on one of his teet, that alarmed her ex- 
ceedingly. Her presages were but too 
truc, for it was at ouce the sign and the 
effect of a mortification! ‘This intelli. 
gence was inmediately communicated to 
his medical attendants, and iis friend and 
neighbour, sit Francis Burdett, who hap- 
pened to be in town, Next day he re- 
paved to Wimbledon, and, discovering 
little or no alteration, was uct in the least 
aware of the approaching catastrophe. 
The last conversation that taok place was 
sufficientiy remarkable; for, while yet in 
perfect pussession of his seuses, and un- 
certain of his impending fate, although 
conscious it could not be long protracted, 
the patient eagerly inquired concerning 
the effect produced on the house of com- 
mons, by the motion relative to the pu- 
nishment of soldiers? 

Towacds the afternoon, Dr. Pearson 
arrived, and that, too, ata critical moe 
ment, for his patient had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and the symptoms were such, as 
announced a speedy dissolution, 

lle seemed, ws usual, perfectly resigned 
to his tate, but he soon Lecame speech 
Jess and pearly insensibie, Yet, as he 

had ouce before been ichieved by cerdi- 
dials, votwithstanding he. was cold it was 


how im vain, the member foe Westmnine 


ster prepared to administer one witir his 
own hand, Having knelt for this purpose, 
the dying man opened his eyes, for the 
last time, and seeing who it was that pre. 
sented the potion, he swallowed it with 
avidiuy. Mr. Cline now eutered the 
npattment, and no sooner was the ar- 
rival of that gentleman whispered in his 
tar, than, although unable to utter a 
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single word, he exhibited symptoms of 
approbation ; and, as if all he desired in 
life had been at length gratified, soon 
after concluded his earthly career, 

Thus died, in his own house at Wim. 
bledon, exactly at a quarter before ten 
o'clock, during the night of Wednesda 
March 18, 1812, John Horne T ooke, = 
the seventy-seventh year of his age; q 
man equally singular in his character, his 
Opiniuus, and bis foriunes, 

HIS PERSON, 

In point of stature, Mr. Tooke did not 
excced the middle size; but nature had 
formed hitn strong and athletic. — Hig 
limb were well knit, compact, and duly 
proportioned ; and he might be said te 
have been comely, rather than handsome, 
in his youth. His features were regular, 
and his hair, towards the latter end of 
life, was generally combed loosely over 
the temples, and cut close behind. His 
eye was eminently expressive; it had 
sumnething peculiarly keen, as wellas arch 
in it; his look, seemed to denote an union 
of witand satire, When he first surveyed 
a stranger, he seemed to take a peep ilo 
his heart: and in argument it was diffi, 
cult to withstand the piercing sharpness 
of his vision, which appeared but to ane 
ticipate the triumph. of his tongue. Na 
ove was ever better calculated for collo» 
quial disputation ; or that duel-like cone 
truveisy, exhibited by two disputants, 
when pitted together, with the breadth 
of a mahogany board only befween them 
In such an arena, he was invincible! 
wit, humour, learmng, temper, genius,— 
all came in aid of argument, and when he 
made his most deadly thrusts, it was with 
a smiling countenance, and without any 
seeming effort or emotion. 

IS MIXED CHARACTER, 

In many parts of his character, he 
seemed to reconcile Contradicuons. 
general, he spoke as if destitute of feeling j 
and, for the most part, acted as if made 
up of sensibility; in fine, he united m 
himself, what king Walliam declared to 
appertain only to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough: “the coolest head with the 
Warmest heart.” 

Gay, lively, and full of pleasantry 
in general conversation ; on politics alone, 
he was bitter, vituperative, and inflexie 
ble. On those occasions, however, hé 
seemed to be actuated solely by couvice 
tion; and it is no small praise, that, ## 

out regarding popularity, he was Co 
stantly on the side of liberty. nd 

Onyginally open, communicative, = 
confiding, he had, in the course of Limes . 
become close reserved, aud suspicivuy 
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STATE OF THE NATION. 

In respect to commerce and the 
finances, he always spoke with an un- 
varying despondency. When remind- 
ed one day, by me, of the extent of 
our trade, the skill of our artisans, and 
the superiority of our machinery: he 
ironically observed, ‘* that we had bro- 
ken the heads of our customers, and 
now wished to make them pay for the 
plaister.” 

If he was desired to look at the num- 
ber of new buildings, and new im- 
provements of every kind, whence the 
increasing wealth of a nation might 
fairly be inferred, it was his custom to 
reply: ** You are at this present mo- 
ment in equilibrio—at a stand. sti!l— 
you exist on what you have gained ; 
ou live on the fat; you will soon be 
ean enough !” 

On another occasion, when he heard 
of some failures in the city, his remark 
was, ** you are not going—you are 
gone:—it is not aslight hurt but a mor. 
tal gangrene.” 

LAW AND LAWYERS 

Law, in his opinion, ought to be, 
not a luxury, for the rich, but a re- 
medy, to be easily, speedily, and 
cheaply obtained by the poor. When 
told that the courts of justice, “* were 
open to all,” he replied: ‘‘and so is 
the London ‘I'avern,—to such as can 
pay for the entertainment !” 

The grand and noble maxim put 
into the mouth of a king of England 
by Magna Charta, which sup 
that the prince is always present in the 
courts of justice, and always exclaim 
ing, ** nulli vendimus, nulli negabi- 
mus, nulli deferimus, justitiam vel 
rectum,” was constantly repeated by 
him to young lawyers. On being re- 
minded, one day, that the ‘* nulli-ven- 
dimus,”alluded to the abominable prac- 
tice, at one time in vouue, of sellin 
the suit, he sharply replied, and wit 
rather more keenness than propriety, 
‘* that selling of the writ, which led 
to the judgment, was as bad as selling 
of the judgment itself!” He always 
declared foudly against ‘* political 
judges ;” and,'‘on being asked his pre- 
cise meaning, he observed, ** that the 
Chancery and King’s Bench were fully 
sufficient to occupy the attention of 


_ @Dy two mortal men. 


NEWSPAPER ABUSE. 


No man was ever more careless of sp 
praise towards the latter end of his life. 


Monrary Mae. No. 250. 


A person who had written for years in 
@ certain newspaper, at last felt, or af- 
fected to feel, a full eonviction of the in- 
Justice he had committed, and actually 
repaired to Wimbledon for the express 
purpose of making the amende honour- 
able : but he was cooly received by the 
philologist, who observed, * that he 
a no spleen whatever against 

im, and he was welcome to proceed 
exactly as before, if it coudd be of any 
service to Ars interests.” 

INDIAN CONNECTION, 

Mr. Tooke observed of English man- 
ners, that they had not changed by 
degrees, but all of a sudden; and he 
attributed it chiefly toour connection 
with India, that luxury and corruption 
had flowed in, not as in Greece, like 
a _ rivulet, but after the manner 
of a torrent, 

HIS WEALTE. 

Towards the latter end of his life 
Mr. Tooke had hecome wealthy and 
independent. He, indeed, did not 
keep his carriage, but hired one occa- 
sionally, as wanted; and this a 
to. have been the only article of luxury 
which was wanting to render bis esta- 
blishment complete. In short, when 
it is recollected that be possessed an 
excellent house and s; acellar 
well stocked with wines ; and a table 
daily furnished with all the delicacies 
of the season ; it might almost be said 
of him, as Johnson did of Dr. Camp. 
bell: **that he was the richest autho 
who ever gragtd the common of litera- 
ture.” 

HIs LIBRARY. 

The library at Wimbledon was select 
rather than voluminous. It contained 
a copy of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare, an interleaved dictionary, 
by Johnson, enriched with manuscript 
notes, lately valued at 3001. together 
with a few works of note. ‘The author 
was not addicted; after the fashion of 
the present age, to collect black ietter 
books, or purchase fine copies, of rare 
editions, at an extravagant price. Nor 
does he ever appear to have been en- 
amoured with cream-coloured paper, 
or broad margins, or costly specimens 


of typography. 
pie A LIBRARIES. 


He detested literary foppery: hit 
collection was intended for use and 
reference; not show, curiosity, or 
splendour. He contemplated large 


i noble depositaries of human 
rs as pos tie 
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knowledge; but he often expressed 
his wonder at the sums lavished on 
purchases of this kind by men of 
fashion, who have neither time nor in- 
clination for study; and he has been 
known to compare a library, founded 
by one of these, to a seraglio collected 
fora Tenducci, or a Rausini! 
HIS CRITICISMS. 

As a writer, he was learned, able, 
and perspicuous; but, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed, that he was 
severe in nu common degree: he him- 
self appears to have been sensible of 
this ; for he allows, ** that he speaks 
too sharply for philosophy ;” but it Is 
added, that he disdained ‘to handle 
any useful truth daintily, as if he 
feared it should sting him.” On one 
occasion he represents lord Monboddo, 
as ‘tincapable of writing a sentence of 
common English.” Not content with 
doubting the justice of the earl of 
Mansfield’s decisions, he was accus- 
tomed to question his knowledge of the 
laws. He also underrates the talents of 
Mr. Harris; and even, when he allows 
that the Hermes had been received 
with universalapprobation, both abroad 
and at home, he adds, with even more 
than customary asperity, ‘* because, as 
judges shelter their knavery by prece- 
dent, so do scholars their ignorance by 
authority.” 

HIS STYLE. 

Mr. H. Tooke was a great enemy to 
every thing that bore the appearance 
of being slovenly or indolent in com- 
position. On the contrary, he was 
always a strenuous advocate for care 
and precision. Even in respect to 





Stephens’s Life of Tooke. 


guages. He rather followed ‘the ey 
ample of Swift, and artfully selected 
all the necessary and usual terms ; 
use, so as to render them apposite to 
the subject. 
REMUNERATION FOR HIS Books, 
During the early period of this life 
he obtained but a trifling remuneration 
for his literary labours. But his work 
on language, the fruit of his maturer 
years, proved eminently beneficial 
From his publisher, he obtained sums, 
at various times, to theamount of about 
one thousand pounds ; and he told me 
that on a final settlement with his suc. 
cessors, he was paid another thousand, 
He himself also received subscriptions 
toa very considerable amount; and, 
on the whole, there is reason to su 
pose, that the total may have amounted 
to between four and five thousand 
pounds, all of which sum appears to 
have been clear gain, for no book was 
ever advertised so little. 
HIS EXTERIOR. 
fn his youth, he appears not to have 
been insensible to show ; and in foreign 
countries he was_remarked for the ele- 
gance of his clothes. In England, while 
aclergyman, he always paid.a particular 
attention to neatness; and constantly 
wore the best of every. thing. Afterhe 
became once more.a layman, it was 
observed that he evinced his original 
taste; but towards the middle, and 
during the whole of the latter part of 
his life, he was uncommonly anxious, 
hoth in respect to dress and appearances 
that he should in no instance whatso- 
ever differ from other men. _ It was his 
declared opinion, ‘* that nothing could 


familiar correspondence, he was of be more singular than to have no site 


opinion, that all the minuteness ofa 
special pleader ought to be adopted. 
As letters, even on the most trivial 
subjects, are intended to express the 
precise meaning and design of the wri- 
ter, he thought they could neyer be 
rendered too plain or intelligible; and 
he constantly maintained that too much 
care could not be employed to suppress 
every loose, equivocal, or doubttol e€X- 
pression. It was with this view, that 
he himse!f not only avoided all abbre- 
Viations and contractions, but con- 
demned them in others, as impreper, 
and almost as offensive. Mr. Tooke 
did not, like Johnson, employ new, un- 
commen, or sonorous words, imme- 
diately derived from the learned lan- 


gularity.” 

This, however, must be admitted 
with some exceptions ; for he declined 
buying a new, and indeed refrained, 
for a time, from the use of any Aat at 
all, lest he might thereby contribute 
to the carrying on a war which had 
not rece:ved the sanction of his judg- 
ment. Perhaps he left off powder 
also from the same cause. Certain it 
is, that, after making the grand tow 
twice, and visiting France trequentlys 
his hair appears to have been 


and his clothes cut, in exact conformity 






with the Parisian taste; but he aftersatgig—- 


put aside all foreign refinements) 
appeared of the true old Englis sage 
in every thing appertaining to | 
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